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BLENERHASSET’S A REVELATION, SPENSER’S 
SHEPHEARDES CALENDER, AND THE 
KENILWORTH PAGEANTS 


By Ivan L. Scuuuze 


In her critical introduction to Thomas Blenerhasset’s courtly 
pastoral A Revelation of the True Minerva, Mrs. Josephine 
Waters Bennett admirably points out that the poem is pri- 
marily interesting as the earliest known imitation of Spenser’s 
Shepheardes Calender and as evidence of Blenerhasset’s ac- 
quaintance with the literary circle of Sir Philip Sidney.’ But, 
as this paper attempts to show, the work also contains echoes 
and borrowings from the Kenilworth pageants of 1575, and re- 
veals fuller imitation of Spenser’s method of topical reference 
and allegory than are demonstrated by Mrs. Bennett, elements 
which the author intended, no doubt, to win Leicester’s favor 
as patron of courtly poets. 

Mrs. Bennett reads somewhat more than a fourth of A 
Revelation (C4-E2”)* as an echo and an expansion of Colin’s 
tribute to Eliza in the April eclogue of the Calender. There 
are in this section of Blenerhasset’s poem, besides the main 
motif—the preparation of a coronet for Minerva—numerous 


14 Revelation of the True Minerva, ed. Josephine Waters Bennett (New York, 
1941), Intro., pp. x-xvi. 

* Since the edition is an unpaginated facsimile reprint, textual references will be 
given to signatures. 

* Op. cit., Intro., pp. x, xi. 
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imitations and echoes of Spenser: the stanza of Colin’s lay in 
praise of “ fayre Eliza, Queene of shepheardes all”; borrowings 
of phrase; of classical deities; and of pastoral detail. On the 
other hand, this part of the poem, in addition to “ ringing . . . 
changes upon the lay of ‘ April,’”’ must owe a good deal to the 
Kenilworth pageants. For comparison there follow below 
parallel lists of those classical deities, mythological figures, and 
mortals who, through their actual appearance or significant 
mention, are employed to honor the Queen in A Revelation, the 
Kenilworth masques,* and the April eclogue of the Calender. 


Revelation Kenilworth Masques Calender 
Pallas Pallas 

Apollo Apollo Apollo 
Mercury Mercury 

Sylvanus Sylvanus 

Neptune Neptune 

Flora & Nymphs Flora 

Muses Muses 
Graces Graces Graces 
Mars Mars 

Saturn Saturn 


Diana & Nymphs 
Fairy Queen 
Nymphs & Ladies 


Diana & Nymphs Cynthia [Diana] 


Lady of Lake & Nymphs Ladies of Lake 


of Lake 
Palaphilos [Earl of Leicester] 
Rustics Rustics Shepherdesses 


Although, within themselves, the lists may be of little 
moment, since most of the figures in them are of the common 
stuff of Elizabethan courtly pastoral, Mrs. Bennett points out 
that such materials “ were not so conventional and shopworn 
in 1582 as they became by the end of the century.”* There 
are, moreover, certain correspondences between the Revelation- 
Kenilworth lists, and largely exclusive of the Calender list, that 
seem to indicate Blenerhasset’s indebtedness to the more spec- 


* All references to the Kenilworth masques are from Robert Laneham’s Letter, 
and George Gascoigne’s Princely Pleasures, complementary accounts (1576), repro- 
duced in Nichols, Progresses (London, 1788-1805, paginated by articles; Letter and 
Princely Pleasures paginated consecutively), 1. 1-92. 

® Op. cit., Intro., p. x. 
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tacular parts of the Kenilworth entertainments. I give these 
correspondences in the order of increasing significance: 


1. When Elizabeth arrived at Kenilworth late on July 9, 
she was greeted by the Lady of the Lake and two attendant 
nymphs, who yielded the castle to her® and who appeared 
again on Monday, July 18, in an elaborate water pageant of 
Triton, Arion, and “Sir Bruse sauns pitee.”* The song of 
four stanzas describing the “ great solemnitie ” performed for 
Minerva by the “ Nymphes and Ladies of the Lake” in A 
Revelation (E2’), does echo four lines of Spenser.* But 
Blenerhasset’s expanded passage suggests the influence of the 
Kenilworth entertainments as well. 

2. In A Revelation Apollo, with the following pronounce- 
ment, sends Mercury to spread Minerva’s fame throughout the 
earth: 

My Mercury hee shall him selfe betake 
To all the worlde, and there he shall proclame 
Both farre and neare her due deserved fame: 


All men that live her grace they shall adore 
Both at this present time, and evermore. 


(D1, st. 2, 11. 3-7) 


One of the most extensive shows prepared for the Queen’s 
pleasure at Kenilworth was the masque of Diana’s search for 
Zabeta.° Not presented, on the excuse of bad weather, the 
masque was probably withdrawn because it is based on the 
theme of marriage and closes with a plea that Elizabeth re- 
main at the castle in wedded bliss—a left-handed proposal of 
Leicester for the Queen’s hand. In this masque Mercury, sent 
by Jove to find Zabeta, praises Elizabeth in more than one 
passage reminiscent of the lines of Apollo quoted above. In- 
deed, Mercury’s part in the masque is also suggestive of Mer- 
cury’s earlier praise of Minerva in A Revelation.” Diana and 
her nymphs, too, play a role of courtly flattery in the masque, 
as in A Revelation (E2, st. 2), whereas Diana is merely men- 
tioned as Cynthia the moon goddess in the Calender. 


* Nichols, op. cit. 1. 7. 

7 Ibid., p. 27. 

8 Calender, “ Aprill,” 11. 118-121. 

* Nichols, op. cit. 1. 71-80. 1°See B4’, st. 3—C1, st. 3. 
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3. Following the long passage on the work of the gods and 
goddesses in preparing Minerva’s coronet (D1-E2), Blener- 
hasset turns to the offerings of common rustic folk: 


Then might you see the rurall dames come in, 
The youth like frie, olde folke like foules did flocke: 
With bags and baskits filde up to the brimme, 

For Fauni did the forrest gates unlocke: 

And simple Cate clad in russet frocke 

Brought branches thence, and flowers aporne full, 
The waies were woods made by the gadding scull, 


(EQ, st. 4) 


In two stanzas in the April eclogue Spenser urges the “ shep- 
heardes daughters, that dwell on the greene ” to do homage to 
Eliza." But these shepherdesses are largely conventional, 
whereas the Kenilworth masques included a long show by 
neighborhood rustics, which started with a rural wedding, pro- 
ceeded with tilting at the quintain, and closed with a play by 
the men of Coventry. As in A Revelation, country youth and 
their elders took part in the fun, and the whole entertainment 
is treated by Laneham’s Letter in a spirit of condescending 
tolerance that reminds one of the reception of the mechanicals 
at the court of Theseus.” 

4. It is true that the Fairy Queen of A Revelation appears in 
neither the Kenilworth masques nor in the April eclogue of the 
Calender. But, as was pointed out by the late Professor Green- 
law, the Kenilworth entertainments are a mixture of folklore, 
classical myth, symbol and allegory which gain their only unity 
by the idea of a sovereign taking over a fairy realm for twelve 
days.”* If the Fairy Queen fails to appear in person, her genius 
presides over the festivities.** 

5. The most important of the Revelation-Kenilworth paral- 
lels has been reserved for last because, close as is the general 
parallelism of the two lists, all of the evidence so far offered 
could be refuted as based on adventitious resemblances were it 


11 Calender 11. 127-135. 

12 Nichols, op. cit. 1. 17-22. 

18 Edwin Greenlaw, “Spenser’s Fairy Mythology,” SP 15 (1918). 105-107. 

14 Mrs. Bennett believes Blenerhasset took the Fairy Queen from the Woodstock 
entertainments of 1575, or from her appearance in an entertainment of 1578. See 
op. cit., Intro., p. xi. 
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IVAN L. SCHULZE 89 


not for the appearance of Palaphilos in the Revelation group- 
ing. Blenerhasset concludes the passage on the preparation of 
Minerva’s coronet with the following stanza: 


The Poets Pince [Prince?], and Harauldes chiefest king 
Mightie Palaphilos you might persave 
To place ech one [of the deities] appointing everie thing 
As it shoulde bee: the gods were bounsing brave, 
No goddesse there, no muse no Nymphe was grave, 
All did with Joyfull Iubilie reioyce 
Shouting Minerva lives with often voyce.’® 
(E2, st. 3) 


Palaphilos can be no other than Elizabeth’s Kenilworth host 
and chief favorite. Leicester had played the part of Constable 
and Marshall at the noted Christmas celebration at the Temple 
in 1561/2. At a great banquet opening this twelve-days’ fes- 
tival Leicester announced himself as “‘ The mighty Palaphilos, 
Prince of Sophie, High Constable Marshall of the Knights 
Templars, Patron of the honourable Order of Pegasus... .’” *° 
This representation of Leicester as Palaphilos,* who supervises 
the placing of all the deities and appoints “ everie thing as it 
shoulde bee,” near the very end of this section of the Revela- 
tion under discussion, proves, I believe, that Blenerhasset must 
have borrowed from the Kenilworth masques in expanding his 
echoes from the April eclogue of the Calender. 

The purpose of my evidence to this point is not to confute 
Mrs. Bennett’s exposition of the Revelation-Calender links. 
Rather it is to provide a basis for showing that Blenerhasset 
was widely influenced by Spenser’s method of symbolism and 
topical allegory. The part of A Revelation so far under con- 
sideration is preceded by a section on Alecto (C1°-C4) , pointed 
out by Mrs. Bennett as obviously dealing with the schemes of 
Mary Stuart and the Pope to destroy Elizabeth;** it is fol- 


°Taneham, in concluding his account of the Kenilworth festivities, writes that 
it seemed “the Gods . . . had conspyred most magnificently . . . to bestow theyr 
influencez and gyfts . . . to make her Majesty merry.” Nichols, op. cit. 1. 36. 

6 Ibid., “Grand Christmas at the Temple, 1562,” p. 17. Quoted from Gerard 
Leigh, Accidence of Armory (London, 1576). 

7 Spenser, also recalling this Temple celebration, refers to Leicester in F.Q., 2. 
9, 6. 9 as “Sophy.” See the author’s “ Notes on Elizabethan Chivalry and the 
Faerie Queene,” SP 30 (1933). 158. 
® Op. cit., Intro., p. viii. 
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lowed by a passage on a court tournament (E2’-E4), which 
Mrs. Bennett believes inspired by tournaments of 1580 and 
1581, but reflecting especially the tournament of May 15, 16, 
1581.*° This tournament, provided to entertain the French 
envoys who had recently arrived in England to try to conclude 
negotiations for the marriage of Elizabeth to the Duke of 
Alencon, represents, as I have shown elsewhere,” the last great 
protest of Leicester’s party against the French alliance. Un- 
doubtedly Blenerhasset reflects this important occasion which 
was sponsored by Leicester and his adherents and included Sir 
Philip Sidney as one of its chief participants. 

As Professor Greenlaw long ago pointed out, the “ heart ” of 
the Calender is not to be found in the Colin-Rosalind story or 
in the motif of the seasons but lies in the February, May, July, 
and September eclogues in which Spenser deals with the 
Puritan-Catholic struggle and the dangers of Catholicism to 
England, and in the October eclogue in which he announces the 
theme of the Faerie Queene and moralizes in Miltonic fashion 
on the debased state of poetry. The chief sources of the Catho- 
lic danger lay in the schemes of Mary Stuart, in a possible 
alliance of France and Spain, and in the proposed Alencon mar- 
riage. Spenser is concerned with all of them directly, or by 
implication.** As has been shown above, Blenerhasset deals 
with the subversive plans of Mary Stuart and, less forcefully 
and directly, with the French marriage problem. And earlier in 
the poem he may, by implication, be thought to glance at the 
third in a passage exalting Elizabeth’s fostering of religion, 
virtue, and justice which have been driven by cruelty and 
superstition from the leading nations of the continent to find 
shelter under Minerva’s protection in England (BQ, st. 3-B2"). 
Even omitting this third possible reference, nearly half the 
poem (C1°-E4) shows clearly the influence of Spenser’s method 
in those parts of the Calender whose “ generall dryft and pur- 
pose,” as E. K. darkly hinted, the author had labored “to 
conceale.” 


2° 166d Dp. 1%; X: 

2°See “The Final Prdtest Against the Elizabeth-Alencon Marriage Proposal,” 
MLN 58 (1943). 54-57. 

21 Edwin Greenlaw, “The Shepheardes Calender,” PMLA 26 (1911). 436-438. 
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IVAN L. SCHULZE 91 


Blenerhasset’s reasons for following Spenser’s methods are 
not far to seek. Like Spenser’s, his purpose was not single. 
Probably the “heart” of A Revelation lies not in the most 
apparent purpose of the poem—adulation of the Queen—but in 
those passages that would have flattered and interested Leices- 
ter as magnificent courtier-host at Kenilworth and as leader of 
the Puritan party. Blenerhasset dedicated the poem to Cecilia 
Leighton, sister of Lettice Knollys who became Leicester’s wife 
in 1578.2". Since the Leightons were closely connected with 
Leicester and the Sidneys,** Blenerhasset, like Spenser, might 
have been seeking Leicester’s patronage, perhaps with Sidney’s 
aid. 

Taken in sum the evidence points the way for further study 
that may reveal more definite conclusions about the relation of 
the poem and its author to their literary environment. 





Texas State College for Women 


*? Bennett, op. cit., Intro., p. vi 
*8 Ibid., p. xvi. 






















































THE NEO-CLASSIC LYRIC 1660-1725 
By CatHarineE WatsH PExLtz 


During the Restoration and the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, the majority of poets and critics had their own definite 
conception of the lyric, a conception that did not coincide with 
that of the Renaissance, which had preceded them, or with that 
of the Romantic period, which was to follow them. 

Today we are keenly aware of the vitality and charm of the 
Elizabethan lyric: its dancing rhythm and frequent use of re- 
frain, its spontaneous expression of a communal mood, its 
romantic idealism, its youthful exuberance, its artless zest for 
the English country side as well as for the injection of classic 
pastoral allusion, its absence of intellectual strain. These quali- 
ties in great measure survive in the lyrics of our own day, 
coupled with our increased emphasis upon subjectivity, for out 
of the romantic movement has arisen the lyric ery, voicing the 
author’s feeling and thought as an individual. But we are un- 
aware of the origin, the continuance, the increasing dominance 
of a neo-classic lyric tradition from the sixteenth century 


With it, we associate the essay couched skillfully in neatly 
turned heroic couplets or in prose. We tend to ignore the 
wealth of short stanzaic poems to be found in the works of indi- 
vidual poets, in dramas, in miscellanies printed throughout the 
Restoration and the early eighteenth century.? 


+The present discussion will be based on these three sources. The works of the 
following poets and dramatists have been consulted: Joseph Addison, Susan 
Centlivre, Colley Cibber, William Congreve, Abraham Cowley, John Dryden, 
Thomas D’Urfey, George Etherege, George Farquhar, Anne Finch (Countess of 
Winchelsea), John Gay, George Granville (Lord Lansdowne), Aaron Hill, Charles 
Johnson, John Oldham, Thomas Parnell, Ambrose Philips, Alexander Pope, Mat- 
thew Prior, Charles Shadwell, Nicholas Rowe, Sir Charles Sedley, John Sheffield 
(Earl of Mulgrave), Thomas Southerne, Richard Steele, Jonathan Swift, William 
Taverner, Sir John Vanbrugh, Leonard Welsted, John Wilmot (Earl of Rochester), 
William Wycherley. All of the nineteen miscellanies consulted, printed between 
1660-1727, maintain an interest in lyrics, printing them side by side with essays 
in verse, elegies, irregular odes, pastoral dialogues, epigrams, as an established genre 
of verse. 

92 


onward; and we view the neo-classic age as essentially unlyric. . 
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CATHARINE WALSH PELTZ 93 


To be sure, the writers themselves of these verses belittled 
their importance, and critics of that day, for the most part, 
passed over them in silence, reserving their dicta for what they 
considered more important ends: epic and dramatic poetry.’ 
The main tenor of the few critical remarks between 1660-1725 
concerning the lyric which I have been able to assemble stresses 
structure, the importance of chiselled form. Of outstanding 
importance is the passage upon songs by John Sheffield, Earl of 
Mulgrave, in his much heralded and often quoted “ Any Essay 
on Poetry ” (1682) : 


First then, of Songs; which now so much abound, 
Without his song no fop is to be found; 

A most offensive weapon, which he draws 

On all he meets, against Apollo’s laws. 

Though nothing seems more easy, yet no part 
Of poetry requires a nicer art; 


*The sources of this critical bias are worthy of some analysis. A reading of 
Elizabethan Critical Essays (ed. G. Gregory Smith, Oxford, 1904) makes evident 
that Renaissance critics, such as Gascoigne, Sidney, Webbe, Puttenham, Campion, 
Bacon, Jonson, derived their critical standards pre-eminently from two interrelated 
sources: first, from Horace’s critical dicta, especially his Ars Poetica, derived in 
great measure from Aristotle’s Poetics and from Alexandrian followers of Aristotle, 
such as Neoptolemus of Parium (See the Preface, X, of A. Rostagni’s Arte Poetica 
Di Orazio, ed. Giovanni Chiantore); secondly, from the ideas, based for the most 
part on the writings of Aristotle and Horace, of such Italian critics as Castelvetro, 
Vida, Minturno, and Scaliger. The dividing of poetry into genres and the de- 
fining of each genre is a usual procedure among the Renaissance critics; but in 
this division, in accordance with the emphasis of Aristotle and Horace, the 
superiority of dramatic and epic poetry over the other genres is assumed quite as a 
matter of course. In the seventeenth century, one finds the same reverence for 
classic precedent and the same neglect of the lyric in the dicta of such writers as 
Hobbes, Dryden, Temple. The Earl of Roscommon’s translation into English of 
Ars Poetica, the first since the publication of Ben Jonson’s in 1640, increased 
Horace’s influence in English thought and also deepened English interest in 
Boileau’s L’Art Poetique. Mulgrave’s An Essay on Poetry obviously derives from 
Boileau. Furthermore, the last hundred lines of Pope’s Essay on Criticism testify 
strikingly to the fact that eighteenth century criticism is merely the continuation 
of the critical chain first forged by Renaissance critics. In An Essay upon Un- 
natural Flights in Poetry (1701), George Granville also testifies to the vitality and 
the force of this critical chain as a molder of poetry: 


Roscommon first, then Mulgrave rose, Light light, 
To clear our Darkness and to guide our flight; 
With steady Judgment, and in lofty sounds, 
They gave us patterns, and they set us bounds. 
The Stagirite and Horace laid aside, 

Inform’d by them, we need no foreign Guide. 
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For as in rows of richest pearl there lies 
Many a blemish that escapes our eyes, 

The least of which defects is plainly shown 

In one small ring, and brings the value down: 
So songs should be to just perfection wrought; 
Yet where can one be seen without a fault? 
Exact propriety of words and thought; 
Expression easy, and the fancy high; 

Yet that not seem to creep, nor this to fly; 
No words transpos’d, but in such order all 

As wrought with care, yet seem by chance to fall. 


Mulgrave’s emphasis here is upon an ease of expression so art- 
ful that it simulates the natural flow of conversation, upon a 
perfection of form which he likens to the perfection of a single 
precious stone exposed to the closest scrutiny. 

It would seem, judging by his general emphasis and by his 
likening the song to a gem, that though he disclaims the back- 
ing of any authority, Ambrose Philips in his critical discussion 
on song writing published in The Guardian (no. 16, March 30, 
1713) was much influenced by Mulgrave. His words—more 
revealing than any other early eighteenth century pronounce- 
ment which I have come upon concerning the nature of the 
lyric—reiterate and enlarge upon Mulgrave’s insistence that 
lyric excellence lies not in content but in perfection of artistic 
form, a form which is smooth, polished, which conveys an effect 
of the utmost ease and spontaneity. 


It is true, they [songs] do not require an elevation of thought, nor 
any extraordinary capacity, nor an extensive knowledge; but then 
they demand great regularity, and the utmost nicety, an exact 
purity of style, with the most easy and flowing numbers; an elegant 
and unaffected turn of wit, with one uniform and simple design. 
Greater works cannot well be without some inequalities and over- 
sights, and they are in them pardonable; but a song loses all its 
lustre if it be not polished with the greatest accuracy. The smallest 
blemish in it, like a flaw in a jewel, takes off the whole value of it 
A Song is, as it were, a little image in enamel, that requires all the 
nice touches of the pencil, a gloss and a smoothness, with those 
delicate finishing strokes, which would be superfluous and thrown 
away upon larger figures, where the strength and boldness of a 
masterly hand gives all the grace. 


As the essay continues, Philips emphasizes the influence of 
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classic lyricists upon the lyric of his own day and the likeness 
between the epigram and the lyric. 


A song should be conducted like an epigram; and the only dif- 
ference between them is, that one does not require the lyric num- 
bers, and is usually employed upon satirical occasions; whereas the 
business of the other, for the most part, is to express (as my lord 
Roscommon translates it from Horace) Love’s pleading cares, and 
the free joys of wine.* 


Here Philips endeavors to express the conception of the lyric 
held not only by himself and his contemporaries but also by his 
predecessors and by many who were to follow him. His view- 
point seems alien to twentieth century readers, for we think of 
the lyric today primarily as personal, passionate, and sincere. 
We tend to ignore altogether or fail to do justice to the lyric 
of the neo-classicists, which does not pretend or want to possess 
any of these qualities. It is a very different kind of lyric, 
springing from a different conception of the genre, a concep- 
tion which had evolved and become more and more dominant 
largely through the influence of certain classic poets, notably 
Anacreon, Sappho, Catullus, Horace, and Ovid; through the 
translation and the imitation of their writings from the six- 
teenth century onward, notably by Ben Jonson and his fol- 
lowers.* Such verses as Philips describes we are prone to call 
art or light verse lyrics. His words place no emphasis upon 
the spontaneous expression of a mood, whether of the group or 


*Though the usual neo-classic procedure was either to ignore the lyric or to 
refer to it scornfully, at least I have found three critics who bear out the dicta of 
Mulgrave and Philips with specific references to the lyric genre: Charles Gildon in 
The Laws of Poetry (London, 1721), p. 82; Edward Bysshe in The Art of English 
Poetry, sixth edition (London, 1718), p. 11; William Walsh in the Preface to 
Letters and Poems, Amorous and Galent in Dryden’s Miscellany (London, 1727), 
4. 336. 

“The classic practice of dividing poetry into clear cut genres, already referred 
to in a preceeding footnote—a practice emphasized so forcefully in Mulgrave’s 
essay—was a powerful influence also in shaping the neo-classicist’s conception of the 
lyric. From the early sixteenth century onward, English critics had been aware of 
the classic epigram, as exemplified in the Greek Anthology and in the poetry of 
Martial. In its brevity, its singleness of effect, it had always stood in a peculiarly 
close relation to the lyric. The latter tended more and more to take upon itself 
epigrammatic qualities; while the use of such poetic genres as the pastoral, the 
elegy, the irregular ode to express serious feeling and thinking upon the love theme 
tended from the Renaissance onward to relegate the neo-classic lyric to the realm 
of light verse. 
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of the individual. He defines a kind of lyric which echoes the 
beau monde as surely as does Restoration comedy, sophisti- 
cated and artificial in content, polished in style. It seeks above 
all the flawless expression of conventionalized thoughts, reac- 
tions, attitudes concerning love making. 


So far we have sought to define the neo-classicist’s conception 
of the lyric in general terms and according to his own words. 
A reading of the verses themselves proves that they usually 
exemplify the words of Mulgrave and Philips. The expression 
of subjective emotion is the exception rather than the rule, for 
the neo-classic lyric is above all impersonal, confining the sub- 
ject matter to a few conventional themes usually having some 
relation to love and expressed wittily in chiselled stanzas.’ As 
proof of the impersonality of these poems, one notices the con- 


®In spite of the increasing dominance of neo-classicism after the Restoration, 
certain kinds of lyrics continued to be written which do not adhere to its precepts. 
First, there are present in the poetry of almost every lyricist writing between 1660- 
1725 some snatches of popular song. The verses are notable for their lilting 
rhythm, a quality enhanced by a great deal of veering from anapestic to iambic 
feet and vice versa, by a marked use of feminine rhymes, by continual swings from 
tetrameter or trimeter line lengths to dimeter, by the use of refrain lines. The 
stanza lengths vary from the quatrain of Ambrose Philips’ “ Come, fill me a Glass, 
fill it high” to the ten line stanza Congreve uses in his “ A Soldier and a Sailor ” 
set to music by John Eccles: 


A Soldier and a Sailor, 

A Tinker and a Tailor, 

Had once a doubtful Strife, Sir, 

To make a Maid a Wife, Sir, 
Whose Name was Buxom Joan. 

For now the time was ended, 

When she no more intended, 

To lick her Lips at Men, Sir, 

And gnaw the sheets in vain, Sir, 
And lye o’Nights alone. 


Secondly, one finds strains of the Renaissance in certain lyrics of Dryden, and to a 
lesser extent, in those of D’Urfey, Gay and Parnell: a closeness to folk poetry in 
their simplicity, their exuberance, their spontaneity, their music, their pastoral 
references, their occasional fantasy; and a power to evoke a mood through skillful 
playing upon the sound and the connotative power of words. Finally, in addition 
to the lyricists just named, such poets as Rochester, Mulgrave, Anne Finch, Prior, 
never forsaking the chiselled, restrained manner of the true neo-classicist, seek at 
times to communicate their own feelings, an artistic aim not at all usual during 
this period and one which at times anticipates the modern conception of the lyric 
as an individual cry. 
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tinual encroachment of narrative and dramatic elements upon 
the lyric domain. Often one comes upon verses which tell a 
story, as in Ambrose Phillips’ “ From White’s and Will’s,” 
which recounts Strephon’s ultimate rebellion against the contra- 
dictory demands of the one he worships. 


From White’s and Will’s 
To purling rills 

The love-sick Strephon flies; 
There, full of woe 
His numbers flow, 

And all in rhyme he dies. 


The fair coquet, 

With feign’d regret, 

Invites him back to town; 
But, when in tears 
The youth appears, 

She meets him with a frown. 


Full oft the maid 

This prank had play’d, 

Till angry Strephon swore, 
And, what is strange 
Though loth to change, 

Would never see her more. 


Often the lyric is a dramatic dialogue wherein the lover and his 
lady discuss the relationships of lovers. Sometimes a lover and 
Cupid converse. Again, many of these verses are short mono- 
logues in which the lover addresses the lady. Though they are 
written in the first person, rarely does the reader feel that the 
author is voicing his own reactions. Rather, the speakers seem 
imagined personalities. The authors of these verses achieve a 
curiously impersonal effect. Their aim is to express well vari- 
ous conventionally recognized ups and downs of sophisticated 
lovers. 

Almost without exception the neo-classic lyric is upon the 
love theme, upon various aspects of love dalliance, various 
Ovidian means of approach to the loved one. Quite evidently 
it is an English continuation of the Anacreontic-Horatian- 
Ovidian love lyric, in which the art of love is viewed as a past- 
time, a game played according to conventions by sophisticated 
players. Its appeal is intellectual rather than emotional; this 
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intellectuality is evidenced not in mental delving into the 
subtle, the devious, the rugged such as is present in the poetry 
of John Donne, whose intellectuality springs from a passionate 
desire to grasp the incomprehensible, to explore the unknown, 
to annunciate truth as envisaged by the writer, to express a 
mental awareness of conflicting and varied currents. The neo- 
classic lyricist reads into the term intellectuality quite different 
inferences. He writes within a limited social orbit. As a cul- 
tured member of this society, he submerges his own indi- 
viduality, however passionate or tumultuous it may be, the 
questings of his own mind, the desires of his own heart, in order 
to express wittily, charmingly, what is universally accepted as 
typical in a lover’s thoughts, as he progresses toward the reali- 
zation of his goal. The objective in this warfare is usually to 
achieve physical union with an adored mistress, a harping upon 
one string which seems to the modern reader monotonous, de- 
noting a limited vision. The writer of the neo-classic lyric, 
then, was above all possessed of a certain kind of intellectual 
acumen, evidenced in his expert handling of recognized themes 
pertaining to the art of love, in his skillful use of conven- 
tionalized imagery, in the finesse, the delicacy, the chasteness 
of his handling of poetic forms. 


Four dominant themes recur constantly in these lyrics. First, 
there is the suing lover, urging his cruel mistress to show kind- 
ness to him, a kindness usually not forthcoming. Particularly 
at home in dealing with this theme is Prior, who pleads with 
courtliness and charm for one lady’s favor after another. In 
“While from our Lovers, fair Nymph, you guess,” he voices 
hope that at least once his love may be crowned with success. 
Again in “Strephonetta, why d’ye fly me” and “Since my 
words, though ne’er so tender,” he prays for encouragement. 
One of the most effective of Prior’s lyrics upon this theme is 
the following: 

Love! inform thy faithful creature 
How to keep his fair-one’s heart; 


Must it be by truth of nature? 
Or by poor dissembling art? 
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Tell the secret, shew the wonder, 
How we both may gain our ends; 
I am lost if we’re asunder, 

Ever tortur’d if we’re friends. 


Secondly, numbers of these lyrics are upon the carpe diem 
theme, so often the subject of Horace’s love verses. The lady 
is exhorted to seize promptly the opportunity afforded her by 
her lover. Occasionally the exhortation is reinforced by an 
endeavor to set forth a philosophic basis to justify the desired 
change in the lady’s attitude. In “Think not, my fair, ’tis sin 
or shame,” Mulgrave achieves in two stanzas a rounded expres- 
sion of the thought that physical passion is natural among 
human beings and thus demands gratification. 


Think not, my fair, ’tis sin or shame, 

To bless the man who so adores; 

Nor give so hard, unjust a name, 

To all those favours he implores. 

Beauty is heaven’s most bounteous gift esteem’d 
Because by love men are from vice redeem’d. 


Yet wish not vainly for a love 

From all the force of nature clear: 

That is reserv’d for those above, 

And ’tis a fault to claim it here. 

For sensual joys ye scorn that we should love ye, 
But love without them is as much above ye. 


Now and then these lovers descend to the level of polite black- 
mail. As they exhort the ladies to embrace the opportunities 
of the moment, they dangle before them the horror of old age. 

A third dominant theme, quite the antithesis, appears in a 
group of poems which compliment the lady. These lyrics con- 
stantly reiterate her power over her lover. The following lines 
of Lansdowne, are typical: 


Warn’d and made wise by others Flame, 
I fled from whence such Mischiefs came, 
Shunning the Sex that kills at Sight; 

I sought my Safety in my Flight. 


But ah! in vain from Fate we fly! 
For, first or last, as all must die, 

So ’tis as much decreed above, 
That, first or last, we all must love. 
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My Heart, that stood so long the shock. 
Of Winds and Waves, like some firm Rock, 
By one bright Spark from Myra thrown, 
Is into Flame, like Powder, blown. 


The tendency is to stress the adored one’s physical charms as 
the chief source of this power. Yet a number of other lyrics 
ascribe the lady’s power to her inner nature as well as to her 
physical attractions. In “ Not Celia that I juster am,” Sedley 
voices ardent admiration for the lady in question, emphasizing 
that the source of her power over him lies in her inner self as 
well as in her external charms: 


But I am tied to very thee, 
By every thought I have, 
Thy face I only care to see, 
Thy heart I only crave. 


Quite in contrast to the courtliness of these lyrics, their con- 
stant pronouncement of idealistic platitudes, is an equally con- 
ventional trend in certain poems of the period, wherein the lady 
is rebuked for her cruel wit or her fickle nature. Dorset attacks 
Dorinda for the former propensity in “ Dorinda’s sparkling wit 
and eyes.” Rochester directs his barbed remarks toward the 
latter fault in “ My dear Mistress has a heart.” With its adept 
use of balanced constructions to sharpen its antithesis, Con- 
greve’s analysis of a coquette attains perfection in the neo- 
classic idiom. Warning all “ happy swains ” to avoid the pain, 
the unrest of “ Love’s imperial chain,” the perfidy of woman- 
kind, Etherege speaks frankly: 

Fly the fair sex if bliss you prize; 
The snake’s beneath the flower! 
Who ever gazed on beauteous eyes, 

That tasted quiet more? 
How faithless is the lovers’ joy, 
How constant is their care: 


The kind with falsehood do destroy, 
The cruel, with despair. 


In analyzing the various themes of the neo-classic lyric, we 
have concentrated thus far upon four aspects of its content: 
pleadings of the suing lover; carpe diem exhortations addressed 
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to the lady; the voicing of compliments to her; conventional 
rebukes directed toward her. A fifth grouping may suggest 
itself, in part repetitious yet justified because it reveals more 
clearly and connectedly than the other groupings can, how 
reminiscent the neo-classic lyric is of Ovid’s Ars Amoris. Cer- 
tain of these poems—in all probability exercises in ingenuity 
rather than expressions of actuality—can be viewed as forming 
a series in which the lover’s approach to, success with, with- 
drawal from the lady are voiced in sequence, sophisticated, 
subtle, comparable to the outline of a complete circle in its 
amatory progression. 

A starting point for the neo-classic lover’s circular move- 
ment—returning upon itself—is Anne Finch’s downright decla- 
ration concerning the futility of taking love seriously or of 
troubling one’s head about such a formality as marriage: 


If for a Woman, I wou’d dye, 
It shou’d for Gloriana be, 

But lovers, you that talk so high, 
In form, whilst in the grave I lye 
What reward can reach to me? 


If, I my freedom wou’d resign, 
That freedom, she alone shou’d have, 
But tell me, you that can define, 
If I, by Marriage, make her mine, 
Which may be call’d the greater slave? 


Then Gloriana, since ’tis plain 
Love, with these two, can n’er agree 
Since death and Marriage, are his bane, 
Those melancholy thoughts we’ll flee, 
And chearfull Lovers, all ways bee. 


In “ Phillis, this pious talk give o’re,” Prior tells the lady in 
plain words to stop affecting reluctance and to realize that she 
may as well succumb to him as to the next lover, for to suc- 
cumb sometime to nature is inevitable. Once the decision is 
made to start boldly, the approach to the lady is not delayed 
for long. The cynical thought that the lure of possessing what 
is another’s is the motive force in love making is neatly ex- 
pressed in Dryden’s “ You charm’d me not with that fair face ” 
and in Congreve’s song from The Way of the World: 
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Love’s but the Frailty of the Mind, 
When ’tis not with Ambition join’d; 
A sickly Flame, which if not fed expires; 
And feeding, wastes in Self-consuming Fires. 


°Tis not to wound a wanton Boy Congrev 

Or am’rous Youth, that gives the Joy; able, the 
But ’tis the Glory to have piere’d a Swain, wii 
For whom inferior Beauties sigh’d in vain. 


Then I alone the Conquest prize, 
When I insult a Rival’s Eyes: 
If there’s Delight in Love, ’tis when I see 
That Heart which others bleed for, bleed for me. 


Rochester expresses his adeptness in managing the recalcitrant 
lady by holding a whip over her head—though he couches his 
threat in suave, seemingly polite language: the thought that 
in hurting him she is hurting her only ardent admirer and that 
if he is vanquished, she may never possess another lover. 


Insulting Beauty, You misspend So long 
Those frowns upon your slave; him in t 
Your scorn against such rebels bend, her fick! 
Who dare with confidence pretend “a 
That other eyes their hearts defend 
From all the charms you have. 


Your conquering eyes so partial are, 
Or mankind is so dull, 
That while I languish in despair, Perhaps 
Many proud senseless hearts declare, 
They find you not so killing fair 
To wish you merciful. 


in rega 
Congre 


They an inglorious freedom boast; 
I triumph in my chain. 
Nor am I unrevenged, though lost, 
Nor you unpunished, though unjust, 
When I alone, who love you most, 
Am killed with your disdain. 


Once accepted as the lady’s lover, the lyricist often is content 
to reach an understanding with the fair one whereby each 
agrees to be unfaithful. An outstanding expression of this 
attitude is Dryden’s “ Fair Iris I love and hourly I die,” the 
first stanza of which concludes thus: 
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She’s fickle and false, and there I agree; 
For I am as false and as fickle as she: 
We neither believe what either can say; 
And, neither believing, we neither betray. 


Congreve voices much the same thought. As change is inevit- 
able, the two lovers agree to be inconstant: 


I tell thee, Charmion, could I Time retrieve, 

And could again begin to Love and Live, 

To you I should my earliest Off’ring give; 
I know, my Eyes would lead my Heart to you, 
And I should all my Vows and Oaths renew, 
But to be plain, I never would be true. 


rant For by our weak and weary Truth, I find, 

his Love hates to center in a Point assign’d; 

that But runs with Joy the Circle of the Mind. 

‘hat Then never let us chain what shou’d be free, 


But for Relief of either Sex agree: 
Since Women love to change, and so do we. 


So long as the lady maintains an outer semblance of fidelity to 
him in the eyes of the world, Etherege refuses to be ruffled by 
her fickleness: 


My love all malice shall out brave; 
Let fops in libels rail, 

If she the appearances will save 
No scandal will prevail. 


Perhaps the most masterly expression of amatory sophistication 
in regard to the lady’s infidelity is the following song of 
Congreve: 
Tell me no more I am deceiv’d; 
That Cloe’s false and common: 
I always knew (at least believ’d) 
She was a very Woman; 
As such, I lik’d, as such, caress’d, 
She still was constant when possess’d, 
She could do more for no Man. 


ent But oh! her thoughts on others ran, 
wih And, that, you think a hard thing; 
ny Perhaps, she fancy’d you the Man, 
his And what care I one Farthing? 
the You think she’s false, I’m sure she’s kind; 
I take her Body, you her Mind, 
Who has the better bargain? 
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Yet even such explicit statements regarding the virtues of 
infidelity did not succeed altogether in smoothing out awkward- 
nesses between the lover and his lady when, satiated perhaps 
by too familiar acquaintance with her charms, he turned to 
other female companionship. Hence, the number of lyrics which 
excuse such irregularities, with the utmost finesse. For ex- 
ample, there is Rochester’s “ Tis not that I am weary grown,” 
which makes light of the author’s amatory wanderings by voic- 
ing the thought that it would be selfish, even unnatural, for him 
to hold the point of view that the lady should be his alone: 


Tis not that I am weary grown 

Of being yours, and yours alone: 

But with what face can I incline 

To damn you to be only mine: 

You, whom some kinder power did fashion, 
By merit, and by inclination, 

The joy at least of a whole nation? 

Let meaner spirits of your sex, 

With humble aims their thoughts perplex: 
And boast, if, by their arts, they can 
Contrive to make one happy man. 
While, mov’d by an impartial sense, 
Favours, like Nature, you dispense, 
With universal influence. 


Sedley also glosses over his neglect of the lady by asserting that 
when love is really true, it does not need to be evidenced in 
outer act or word: 


Love, when ’tis true, needs not the aid 
Of Sighs nor Oaths to make it known; 
And, to convince the cruel’st Maid, 
Lovers should use their Love alone: 


Into their very looks ’twill steal; 

And he that most wou’d hide his Flame, 
Does in that Case his Pain reveal, 
Silence itself can Love proclaim. 


This my Aurelia made me shun, 

The paths that common Lovers tread: 
Whose guilty Passions are begun 

Not in their Heart, but in their Head. 


I cou’d not sign, and with cross’d Arms 
Accuse your Rigour and my Fate, 
Nor tax your Beauty with such Charms 
As Men adore, and Women hate: 
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But careless liv’d, and withou Art, 
Knowing my Love you must have spy’d, 
And Thinking it a foolish Part, 

To set to shew, what none can hide. 


Perhaps no one is a greater master of the lyric which, with grace 
and finesse, excuses the lover’s transgressions to his mistress of 
the moment than is Mulgrave. For example, in “ I must con- 
fess I am untrue,” his hyperbolic likening of his mistress to the 
sun and her companions only to winter fires covers up his 
habitual wandering from one lady to another. Again, in “ De- 
jected, as true converts die,” he throws himself abjectly at the 
feet of his “fairest,” confesses his transgressions freely, and 
gives her the age-old promise that loving her will henceforth 
revolutionize his character: 
I then did vulgar joys pursue, 
Variety was all my bliss; 
But ignorant of love and you, 
How could I choose but do amiss? 


Some lyrics attempt to smooth over not only temporary lapses 
but also the final breaking off of relations between the lover 
and the lady. Foreseeing such an awkward moment looming 
in the future, Sedley advises Phillis to be sensible, to take the 
parting quite as a matter of course: 


Phillis, let’s shun the Common Fate, 
And let our Love ne’r turn to Hate; 


When we begin to want Discourse, 
And Kindness seems to tast of Force, 
As freely as we met, we'll part, 

Each one possest of their own Heart. 


Prior, in “ Still Dorinda I adore,” assures the lady that only 
the fear that he may not live up to the vows he has made her 
causes him to muster all his will power to leave her. Again, 
he voices the same attitude more directly, this time declaring 
frankly that as their mutual affection has spent itself, it is 
futile to prolong their relationship: 
Phillis, since we have both been kind, 
And of each other had our fill; 


Tell me what pleasure you can find, 
In forcing nature ’gainst her will. 
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Tis true, you may with art and pain 
Keep in some glowings of desire; 
But still those glowings which remain 

Are only ashes of the fire. 


Then let us free each other’s soul, 
And laugh at the dull constant fool, 

Who would love’s liberty control, 
And teach us how to whine by rule. 


Let us no impositions set, 
Or clogs upon each other’s hearts; 
But, as for pleasure first we met, 
So now for pleasure let us part. 


We both have spent our stock of love, 
So consequently should be free; 

Thyrsis expects you in yon grave; 
And pretty Chloris stays for me. 


1hroughout these lyrics, there is evidenced the skillful use 
of conventionalized imagery. Certain figures are re-iterated just 
as are certain themes. Perhaps as insistent as any figurative 
strain is the Anacreontic imagery. Cupid is frequently apostro- 
phized, as in Dryden’s “ Ask not the cause why sullen spring.” 
Often Cupid*and an imagined interlocutor converse. In Anne 
Finch’s “ The Bargain,” Bacchus and the god are the speakers 
whereas in her “ Cupid one day ask’d his Mother,” Venus and 
her son discourse. Gay conceives of a dialogue between a dis- 
consolate lover and Cupid in which the god advises him to 
leave the country for the court in order to attain success in 
love. One of Lansdowne’s most charming lyrics is a dialogue 
in which he addresses Love, the ultimate result of which is 
Cupid’s exhortation to the lady to shoot his dart promptly. 


Foolish Love, begone, said I, 

Vain are thy attempts on me, 
Thy soft allurements I defy; 
Women, those fair dissemblers, fly: 

My hearts not made for thee. 


Love heard, and strait prepar’d a dart: 
Myra, revenge my cause, said he. 

Too sure ’twas shot; I feel the smart, 

It rends my brain, and tears my heart: 
O Love! my conqueror, pity me. 
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This personification of Cupid as the shooter of darts and the 
resultant comparison between making love and waging war are 
present frequently in the neo-classic lyric. 
Just as these writers employ Anacreontic imagery to convey 
a sense of the lady’s power and charm, so they frequently com- 
pare that power and charm to the sun’s warmth and vitality. 
Sedley likens the lady’s gradually maturing charms to the slow 
rise of the sun until the lady’s charms and the sun’s course both 
reach their height. The usual neo-classic utterance, however, 
not attempting to stress the evolution of the lady’s charms, 
employs this figure simply to affirm, with unabashed hyperbole, 
the power of the lady. Congreve’s use of this figure is out- 
standing through the boldness of his exaggeration coupled with 
neo-classic restraint: 
See, see she wakes, Sabina wakes! 
And now the Sun begins to rise; 
Less glorious is the Morn that breaks 
From his bright Beams, than her fair Eyes. 
With Light united, Day they give, 
But different Fates e’er Night fulfil: 


How many by his Warmth will live! 
How many will her Coldness kill! 


In likening the charms of most ladies to “ fainter flames ” 
but those of Gloriana to the sun, Mulgrave directs our attention 
toward the constant use that these lyricists make of the analogy 
between Love, personified as a god or viewed as an omnipotent 
force shaping the lives of men, and the element of fire. Dorset, 
for example, portrays the shepherd Celadon musing upon the 
torments born by a lover as he declares that in the very act of 
striving to hide her love, his mistress reveals “ all her flame.” 
In another dramatic lyric, Rochester has the lady employ the 
same figure in the opening line, “ Nothing adds to your fond 
Fire,” as she upbraids her lover for his disdain after her kind- 
ness. Of all Lansdowne’s lyrics, perhaps the most typical in 
the boldness of its hyperbole, its imagery, its smooth urbanity, 
is the following effusion to Myra, in which Love becomes a flash 
of lightning rather than a gentler flame: 

No warning of th’ approaching flame; 
Swiftly, like sudden death, it came: 


Like travellers by lightning killed, 
I burnt the moment I beheld. 
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In whom so many charms are placed, 
Is with a mind as nobly graced; 

The case so shining to behold 

Is filled with richest gems and gold. 


To what my eyes admired before 

I add a thousand graces more; 

And fancy blows into a flame 

That spark that from her beauty came. 


The object thus improved by thought, 
By my own image I am caught; 
Pygmalion so, with fatal art, 

Polished the form that stung his heart: 


Another comparison used persistently though somewhat less 
frequently is the likeness between experiencing love’s joys and 
tasting food. A typical example of Dryden’s use of this figure 
may be found in “ Celia, that I once was blest” wherein he 
exhorts the lady to let him taste “the Bliss ” again as she has 
done in the past. Sometimes the insistence upon enjoying “ the 
Bliss ” is carried beyond the realm of mere tasting, as for ex- 
ample, in the following lyric by Congreve: 


As Amoret and Thyris lay 

Melting the Hours in gentle Play; 
Joining Faces, mingling Blisses: 

He trembling cry’d, with eager haste, 
O let me feed as well as taste, 

I die, if I’m not wholly blest. 


In “ Phillis give this humour over,” Prior points out that it is 
hypocritical for women to pose as being the unwilling victims 
of men. 

Faith! ’tis nonsense out of measure, 

Without ending thus to see 

Women fore’d to taste a pleasure 

Which they love as well as we. 


Frequently the bonds between the lover and his mistress are 
compared to a chain. In “ Ah Cloris! that I now could sit ” 
of Sedley, the author dilates upon the development of the lady’s 
charms from girlhood to full maturity, likening her final power 
over him to the strength of a chain binding one person to an- 
other. Dryden voices the same conception of a lover’s bonds in 
“ Happy and free, securely blest.” In “Insulting Beauty, you 
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misspend,” Rochester asserts, “I triumph in my chain,” thus 
seeming to compliment the lady, yet conveying the sinister 
threat that he alone seems to be so enchained and that if she 
should repuise him by her disdain, she may well fail to enmesh 
another victim. Mulgrave in a rather more gallant spirit asserts 
he gladly “ endures ” Celia’s “ chains,” realizing what the many 
“ grave fops ” miss who are free of such bondage. Lansdowne, 
however, revolts from love’s enslavement: 


Here end my chains, and thraldom cease, 
If not in joy, I'll live in peace. 


Occasionally the writers of neo-classic lyrics veer away from 
these often-used figures to employ others which are more in- 
dividual, more rooted in everyday reality. Perhaps this ten- 
dency may denote occasional irritation in the minds of the 
chosen few because of the constant overworking of a few worn 
images, because of the continuous repetition of the names of 
pastoral shepherds and shepherdesses and stereotyped rustic 
touches remotely reminiscent of the classic pastoral to create a 
stage set for neo-classic love-making, because of too many 
languid references to Venus and Bacchus. On the other hand, 
perhaps there was no such annoyance in the minds of these 
writers. This fresher imagery, occurring only now and again 
in the lines of such versifiers as Mulgrave, Congreve, Anne 
Finch, Dryden, Sedley, most frequently in the lines of Roches- 
ter, may be simply the occasional, half unconscious piercing of 
individual creative force, through the lyric mold which neo- 
classicism had evolved and had made dominant. 

For the most part, however, either these lyrics employ cer- 
tain conventional figures or they are unadorned with figures of 
any kind. Such unfigured lyrics usually represent the writing 
of their authors at its best. Preeminent among Restoration 
lyrics for smoothness and ease is Sedley’s “ Not Celia that I 
juster am” and “ Thyrsis, unjustly you complain”; for un- 
adorned forcefulness, Mulgrave’s “Some vex their souls with 
jealous pain” and “Come let us now resolve at last ”; for 
effortless utterance, Dryden’s “ Fair Iris I love and hourly die ” 
and “ Why should a Foolish marriage vow.” The second stanza 
of Etherege’s “It is not, Celia, in our power” is a satisfying 
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example of this unfigured conversational idiom, in the handling 
of which the neo-classic lyricist is at home: 

Then, since we mortal lovers are, 

Ask not how long our love will last; 

But, while it does, let us take care 

Each minute be with pleasure passed. 

Were it not madness to deny 

To live because we’re sure to die? 


Among the outstanding lyrics of the Queen Anne period illus- 
trative of unadorned, bare idiom, one notes the simplicity of 
the opening and concluding stanzas of Gay’s “The Sun was 
sunk beneath the Hill ”; the directness of Lansdowne’s “ I’ll tell 
her the next time, said I”; the bareness and restraint of Prior’s 
“ Phillis, this pious talk give o’er,” “ Still Dorinda I adore ” and 
“See, whilst thou weepest, fair Cloe, see ”; the light touch and 
the concision of Philips’ “ From White’s and Will’s ” and “ Why 
we love and why we hate.” 


From the preceding remarks and quotations, it is evident 
that that matters pertaining to poetic form are of particular 
importance in dealing with the neo-classic lyric. Deviations 
from a few conventional stanzaic patterns are unusual.’ The 
verse form the most frequently used by all these lyricists with 
the exceptions of Gay and Etherege is the quatrain. The domi- 
nant type of four line stanza used by Roochester, Sedley, 
Mulgrave, Lansdowne, and Anne Finch is iambic in its rhythm 
with alternating tetrameter and trimeter lines (a:bsasbs).. An- 
other form employed almost as often as the aforementioned 
pattern and used more frequently by Prior than any other 
stanzaic form is iambic tetrameter with alternating rhymes 
(ababs) . Seldom does the meaning of one stanza run into that 
of the following stanza. Thus this verse form in the hands of 
these neo-classic lyricists tends to be epigrammatic in its effect, 
each four lines composing a complete thought. 

Aside from the quatrain, the most used stanzaic form is the 
six line stanza, always employing three rhymes. The most fre- 


° The only poet who deviates from the usual stanzaic patterns to any extent is 
Dryden. In certain songs which are close to the Renaissance in their folk quality 
or in their power to evoke a mood, he uses markedly irregular verse forms. See 
The Songs of John Dryden, ed. Cyrus Lawrence Day (Cambridge, 1932) . 
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quent rhyme scheme in ababce, and the dominant line length 
is tetrameter varied often by trimeter lines. Other stanzas used 
occasionally have five lines, seven lines, or eight lines. Verse 
groupings which exceed eight lines are almost non-existent as 
neo-classic stanzaic forms. 

Another form used widely by these poets—not stanzaic, yet 
in its shortness of line, its swiftness of movement, closely allied 
to the stanza—is the continuous tetrameter couplet. Next to 
the quatrain this form is the most used by Sedley. In it he often 
addresses a lady directly, complimenting her or exhorting her 
to be kind. Lansdowne also used these couplets for much the 
same content, as in “Since truth and constancy are vain.” 
Prior, too, in “To Cloe Weeping” and his charming verse 
epistle to “little Peggy ” employs this medium for direct ad- 
dress. Usually, however, these neo-classic lyricists find con- 
tinuous octosyllabics more adapted to dialogues, such as Con- 
greve’s dialogue between himself and love, “ Grant me, gentle 
Love, said I,” or Rochester’s dialogues; to extended descrip- 
tions, such as Ambrose Philips’ exuberant descriptions of Delia 
or Prior’s “ A Simile,” “ An English Padlock,” “ An Epitaph ”; 
to Anacreontic narratives such as Prior’s “Cupid Turned 
Stroller ” or “ Cupid and Ganymede.” Most of these poems are 
in iambic rhythm. Prior, however, seems equally at home in 
manipulating anapestic couplets. “The Secretary” is an ex- 
cellent example of the charm and the ease he achieves in the 
latter medium. 


After such a survey, it is fitting to pause in order to evaluate 
the most outstanding qualities of style of these poems and to 
single out those lyricists who, in my opinion, have made the 
most enduring contributions to literature. 

In the last analysis, what insures the neo-classic lyric a 
permanent place in English literature by the side of other neo- 
classic genres is the perfect expression of a restricted, thoroughly 
familiar subject matter in familiar language and verse forms. 
The best of these pieces may be said to fulfil Walter Pater’s 
concept of that which is classic: 


The charm, therefore, of what is classical in art or literature, is 
that of the well-known tale, to which we can, nevertheless, listen 
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over and over again, because it is told so well. To the absolute 
beauty of its artistic form, is added the accidental, tranquil charm 
of familiarity.’ 

A gift of these versifiers, peculiarly their own, stamping their 
communal identity as a school of lyricists, is their command 
of a conversational idiom as they express clearly, concisely, 
easily, conventionalized approaches between the sexes within 
the beaw monde. They have the power of manipulating words 
with such lightness and surety of touch that the result is as 
finely wrought as the most exquisite Dresden China statuette. 
In the Preface to Lyra Elegantiarum, Frederick Locker-Lampson 
stresses the importance in light verse of conveying an effect of 
complete ease, spontaneity; it is as if his words are written 
specifically to characterize the neo-classie lyric between 1660- 
1725. 


The chief merit of vers de société is, that it should seem to be 
entirely spontaneous; when the reader says to himself, “I could 
have written that, and easily, too,” he pays the poet the highest 
possible compliment. At the same time it is right to observe, that 
this absence of effort, as recognized in most works of excellence, is 
only apparent; the writing of vers de société is a difficult accom- 
plishment, and no one has fully succeeded in it without possessing 
a certain gift of irony, which is not only a much rarer quality than 
humor, or even wit, but is altogether less commonly met with than 
is sometimes imagined. 


Often this idiom attains its fullest development in the lyric un- 
figured in its expression wherein the bareness, the firmness, the 
chasteness of its poetic form stand out as the outline of a sil- 
houette stands against the whiteness of its background. In my 
estimation, there are three lyricists who, more than any of their 
contemporaries in the Restoration and the Queen Anne periods, 
exemplify in their writing the highest reaches of this lyric 
genre: Rochester, Congreve, Prior. These poets maintain per- 
fection of form in their objective, conventionalized lyrics; yet 
at the same time they keep an individual accent in their lines.’ 


7 Postscript in Appreciations (London, 1889), p. 247. 

8 The nature of this element, as essential to great writing as breath is to the 
human body, is expressed thus as it affects prose by Willa Cather in Not Under 
Forty (New York, 1936), p. 79: 

Walter Pater said that every truly great drama must, in the end, linger in the 
reader’s mind as a sort of ballad. One might say that every fine story must leave 
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Instinctively, as one reads Rochester’s poems, one is con- 
scious that he utters them in the neo-classic idiom: his firmly- 
wrought stanzas never verging too far from usual patterns, his 
employment occasionally of typical figures of speech, or of 
language altogether unfigured, his iteration of themes pertain- 
ing to the lover’s relationship with his mistress; yet he does not 
allow these conventional elements to overpower his indi- 
viduality. As William Kerr declares: 


The subtlety and intensity of his experience, the clear and swift 
verse that is its inevitable expression, these set him at moments 
beside Catullus. His individuality makes the idiom of the Restora- 
tion classical and gives it the dignity of a form indispensable to the 
completeness of English poetic tradition.° 


The following lines are unmistakably his, in their swiftness, and 
directness, their intensity, their bareness, shot through as they 
are by his own impassioned weariness, by his sense of the 
mystery of time’s mutability: 


All my past life is mine no more, 
The flying hours are gone, 

Like transitory dreams given o’er, 

Whose images are kept in store, 
By memory alone. 


The time that is to come, is not: 
How can it then be mine? 

The present moment’s all my lot, 

And that, as fast as it is got, 
Phyllis, is only thine. 


Then talk not of inconstancy, 
False hearts, and broken vows; 

If I, by miracle, can be 

This live-long minute true to thee, 
’Tis all that Heaven allows. 


Congreve’s lyric utterances are, perhaps, more typical of the 
age in which these poets lived. Altogether objective, scorning 


in the mind of the sensitive reader an intangible residuum of pleasure; a cadence, a 
quality of voice that is exclusively the writer’s own, individual, unique. A quality 
which one can remember without the volume at hand, can experience over and over 
again in the mind but can never absolutely define as one can experience in memory 
a melody, or the summer perfume of a garden. 

® Restoration Verse (London, 1930), p. 395. 
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the “ adventitious trappings ” of ornate words and figures, he 
gains a certain individual quality through their sharpness of 
outline, the firmness with which they are wrought, the sym- 
metry of their phrasing. In “ Tell me no more I am deceiv’d ” 
the man of the world, sure of the bond between Cloe and him- 
self, good naturedly ridicules another aspirant to the lady’s 
favor. Even more charming is Congreve’s analysis of the Queen 
Anne coquette. His use of feminine rhyme in each quatrain 
contributes to its lightness of touch. Its intellectual subtlety 
is heightened by his masterly employment of antithesis and 
Yalance: 
AMORET 


Fair Amoret is gone astray; 
Pursue and seek her, ev’ry Lover; 
[I'll tell the Signs, by which you may 
The wandring Sheperdess discover. 


Coquet and Coy at once her Air, 

Both study’d, tho’ both seem neglected; 
Careless she is with artful Care, 

Affecting to seem unaffected. 


With Skill her Eyes dart ev’ry Glance, 
Yet change so soon you’d ne’er suspect ’em; 
For she’d persuade they wound by chance, 
Tho’ certain Aim and Art direct ’em. 


She likes herself, yet others hates 
For that which in herself she prizes 
And while she Laughs at them, forgets 
She is the thing that she despises. 


Prior, moving also within the strict confines of neo-classic 
form, is master of a gentler utterance than that of Rochester or 
of Congreve. William Cowper, himself a product of the late 
eighteenth century neo-classic currents, speaks with discern- 
ment of “ the familiar style ” and of Prior as an exemplar of it: 


Every man conversant with verse-writing knows, and knows by 
painful experience, that the familiar style is of all styles the most 
difficult to succeed in. To make verse speak the language of prose, 
without being prosaic, to marshal the words of it in such an order 
as they might naturally take in falling from the lips of an extem- 
porary speaker, yet without meanness harmoniously, elegantly, and 
without seeming to displace a syllable for the sake of the rhyme, 
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is one of the most arduous tasks a poet can undertake. He that 
could accomplish this task was Prior; many have imitated his excel- 
lence in this particular, but the best copies have fallen far short of 
the original.’° 


One feels that Prior’s verse represents the full flowering of the 
lyric as Ben Jonson had conceived it. There is the same light- 
ness of touch resident in Jonson’s “ Why I Write not of Love ” 
and in Prior’s tetrameter couplets which he entitles “ In imita- 
tion of Anacreon.” In “A Better Answer,” his quatrains are 
impregnated with a half playful tenderness for Cloe and move 
forward with such conversational ease that an illusion of com- 
plete spontaneity is achieved. Using balanced constructions to 
etch the outline of his pattern more firmly, yet without de- 
tracting from the colloquial quality of the lines; and employing 
in an individual manner the worn analogy between the sun and 
a human being, Prior concludes the poem thus, in a manner 
worthy of the Roman poet with whom he identifies himself in 
the last stanza: 


What I speak, my fair Cloe, and what I write, shews 
The Diff’rence there is betwixt Nature and Art: 
I court others in Verse; but I love Thee in Prose: : 
And They have my Whimsies; but Thou hast my heart. 


The God of us Verse-men (You know Child) the Sun, 
How after his Journeys He sets up his Rest: 

If at Morning o’er Earth ’tis his Fancy to run; 
At Night he reclines on his Thetis’s Breast. 


So when I am weary’d with wand’ring all Day; 
To thee my Delight with the Evening I come: 
No Matter what Beauties I saw on my Way: 
They were but my Visits; but Thou art my Home. 


Then finish, dear Cloe, this Pastoral War; 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 
For Thou art a Girl as much brighter than Her, 
As He was a Poet sublimer than Me. 


His lines fulfil Locker-Lampson’s telling analysis concerning the 
aspects of technique which constitute a successful conversa- 
tional idiom: 


The tone should not be pitched high; it should be idiomatic, and 


Letter to William Unwin, January 17. 1782. 
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rather in the conversational key; the rhythm should be crisp and 
sparkling, and the rhyme frequent and never forced, while the 
entire poem should be marked by tasteful moderation, high finish, 
and completeness; for, however trivial the subject-matter may be, 
indeed rather in proportion to its triviality, subordination to the 
rules of composition and perfection of execution should be strictly 
enforced." 


In the verses of Rochester, Congreve, Prior, the neo-classic 
lyric reaches its fullest development, a development which had 
its roots in Renaissance England, which was shaped by the 
dicta of critics molded by the precepts of Aristotle and Horace; 
by translation and imitations of classic lyrics—notably those 
of Anacreon and Horace—and of classic genres related to the 
lyric—the irregular ode, the elegy, the pastoral, the epigram. 
As do other seventeenth century and Queen Anne poets to a 
lesser degree, these three lyricists exemplify in their stanzas, 
perhaps unconsciously and intuitively, the conception of the 
genre which was held and practiced by Ben Jonson and “ The 
Tribe of Ben.” 


No sooner did thy Soul with active Force and Fire 

The dull and heavy Mass inspire, 

But strait through out it let us see 

Proportion, Order, Harmony, 

And every part did to the whole agree, 

And strait appear’d a beauteous new-made world of poetry.” 


New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N.Y. 


1 Preface to Lyra Elegantiarum. 

#2 John Oldham, “ Upon the Works of Ben Jonson” in Poems and Translations 
(London, 1698). In this poem Oldham also pays tribute to the English calibre of 
“The Garb” which Jonson’s “ Muse put on”: 

No French Commodity which now so much does take, 
And our own better Manufacture spoil, 

Nor was it ought of foreign Soil; 

But Staple all, and all of English Growth and Make; 
What Flow’rs so e’er of Art it had, were sound 

No tinsel slight Embroideries, 

But all appear’d either the native Ground, 

Of twisted, wrought, and interwoven with the Piece. 
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THE HISTORIC SENSE OF THOMAS CHATTERTON 
By Frances Scoouter MILLER 


The historic sense in general is the realization that men of the 
past differed from those of the present in manners and customs, 
in dress and in dwellings, in ways of feeling and ways of think- 
ing. It is not the simple interest in the past that is almost as 
old as history itself, but the awareness, sympathetic rather than 
superior, of the “ differentness” of the past. It is not the criti- 
cal sense of the historian enabling him to evaluate documents 
and weigh evidence, but the re-creative sense of author, artist, 
and play-producer enabling them to create atmosphere and 
avoid anachronism in novel and poetry, painting and drama. 
It is not the critic’s historical point of view by which he judges 
a work of art as a product of the taste and times for which it 
was created, but the layman’s ability to enjoy atmosphere and 
to detect anachronism in a work of former ages or about for- 
mer ages. The growth of the historic sense is a phenomenon of 
the eighteenth century, particularly of the latter half century; 
It is noticeable in the work of Gray, Warton, Percy, and a host 
of minor novelists, playwrights, and poets who invite incidental 
contrasts and comparisons. 

The historic sense of Thomas Chatterton in particular has 
many unique features. Not the least marvel in “ the marvelous 
boy ” was that his historic sense developed so early. Unlike 
Gray and Walpole, he lacked the advantages of travel and 
education; ' unlike the Wartons, he lacked even the example 
of an enthusiastic father: his good-for-little father died before 
he was born? and the education he received at Colston’s Hos- 
pital amounted to almost nothing. Thomas Chatterton was 
self-educated from the time he learned his alphabet from a 
black-letter Bible or, as some say, an illuminated manuscript. 


1W. MacNeile Dixon, “ Chatterton” (Warton Lecture on English Poetry), 
Proceedings of the British Academy (London, 1930), 16. 11-12. 

7E. W. H. Meyerstein (TLS, June 25, 1931, p. 504; A Life of Thomas Chat- 
terton (New York, 1930, pp. 8-9), doubts the popular statement that Chatter- 
ton’s father was a ne’er-do-well. 
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Since his was self-education, the results are even more 
remarkable. 

A second unique feature—his medieval poetry was the prod- 
uct of a dream world peopled by his own imagination. In this 
world of his imagination dwelt that immortal pair of friends, 
Thomas Rowley the priest and William Canynge the mer- 
chant, he who rebuilt St. Mary Redcliffe’s.* Chatterton had it 
that Rowley knew the poet Lydgate; * here the world of dreams 
crossed with the world of history. Both priest and merchant, 
we learn, were early antiquarians, who knew of elder days in 
Bristol when Aella vanquished the Danes.’ Rowley, indeed, 
both wrote and acted in “Aella: A Tragycal Enterlude.”® We 
are given not only the poetical works of Rowley but prose let- 
ters and deeds,’ we are told of others in the Bristol group: 
Bishop Carpenter, John Iscam, and the talkative John a 
Delbenie—subject of an epigram.* 

Nothing that we know of in Gray’s or Warton’s experience 
parallels this. Whatever Thomas Warton’s boy world was like, 
his grown-up world was too full, on the one hand, of practi- 
cal jokes and Oxford watermen, and, on the other, of solid 
work in libraries to allow him much medieval dreaming. In 
contrast, Chatterton’s dream is paradoxically built of the con- 
crete objects of his boyhood experiences. The monuments to 
William Canynge at St. Mary Redcliffe,° the tonsure he wore 
as a blue-coat boy at Colston’s Hospital,’® itself built on 
the ruins of a Carmelite priory,’ and the strange characters 


®Canynge was originally an historical character but he was so expanded by 
Chatterton as to be practically fictitious. He did not, for example, rebuild St. 
Mary’s. The historical Rowley was a sheriff, not a priest. E. W. H. Meyerstein, 
A Life of Thomas Chatterton, pp. 157, 60. 

*“ Verses to Lydgate” and “ Lydgate’s Answer.” Unless otherwise labelled 
all Rowley poems can be found in the reprint of Tyrwhitt’s third edition. The 
spelling of the latter is followed when possible. 

5“ Epistle to Mastre Canynge on ‘ Aella,’” “The Storie of William Canynge.” 

®* Personnes Represented.” 

7 Thomas Chatterton, Works, Preface by R. Southey, Life by G. Gregory (Lon- 
don, 1803), 3. 316-67. Hereafter referred to as Works, ed. Southey-Cottle. 

®“ Onn Johne a Dalbenie.” 

® Meyerstein, A Life of Thomas Chatterton, pp. 26-7. . 

10 Tbid., p. 36; Esther Parker Ellinger, Thomas Chatterton: The Marvelous Boy. 
To Which Is Added “The Exhibition: A Personal Satire” (Philadelphia, 1930), 

. 14, 

. 11 Meyerstein, A Life of Thomas Chatterton, p. 25. 
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on the parchments turned threadpapers stimulated the boy’s 
imagination far more than any reading of the elder poets that 
delighted Thomas Warton’s heart. Undoubtedly Warton’s 
imagination was less powerful than the Bristol lad’s, though his 
scholarship was too powerful to be hoodwinked by the Rowley 
fiction. In Chatterton we encounter not an adult antiquarian 
but a boy dreamer—a dreamer who was also a genius. 

In the third place, this dream world had a local habitation 
in the town of Bristol, or as some say, in the Church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe.** The poems are written by a priest of old 
Bristol, of life in old Bristol, and for readers of eighteenth- 
century Bristol. The second “Battle of Hastings” expressly 
mentions the men of Bristol three times. It is unusual enough 
for a poet to center all his medieval work on one spot; it is more 
important when he imbues it with a spirit of localism. War- 
ton’s medieval poetry had a nationalistic animus; Gray’s none 
at all.“* Asa result, the Rowley poems have a different tone and 
a different appeal. Instead of the Britisher pleased with his 
British self we see, swelling with civic virtue, the burgher of 
Bristol. Chatterton writing in appeal to local pride and with 
an eye to the local market of antiquarians accidentally hit 
upon a distinguishing character of the Middle Ages. When the 
English of one medieval town called the Englishmen of another 
“foreigners,” ** Thomas Chatterton did well to centre his poetry 
in one city. 

Chatterton’s historic sense, then, is unique in being sponta- 
neously generated rather than acquired from training and 
travel, in resulting from and in a medieval dream world, grow- 
ing from and ministering to Bristol rather than British pride. 
The fourth unusual feature, and the most striking, is the 
antique language. Waiving the over-discussed facts that the 
Rowley poems were forgeries, and unsuccessful ones, we note 


2 Dixon, op. cit., pp. 12, 14. 

*8 As a poet Gray used Norse and British material impartially; in fact he takes 
the Welsh side against the English in “The Bard.” Not only was Gray inter- 
ested in Froissart and other medieval French chroniclers; he also studied French 
as well as English history. See Letters of Thomaas Gray, ed. D. C. Tovey 
(London, 1900-1912), 2. 117-118; 3. 299-300; 1. 296-7. Warton is far more typical 
of his time in constant!y making his medieval Englishmen as conscious of king 
and country as if they belonged to the eighteenth century. 
“1. F. Salzman, English Trade in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1931), p. 83. 
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that the “marvelous boy” was catering, very cannily, not 
only to aesthetic but to antiquarian interest. By producing 
poems supposedly written in the fifteenth century Chatterton 
was giving the eighteenth century something doubly valuable, 
as poetry and as history. Neither Thomas Gray nor Thomas 
Warton wrote poetry for the Society of Antiquaries; Thomas 
Chatterton did.” 

Chatterton was indeed carrying imitations and paraphrases 
to the farthest limit. Gray translated and paraphrased in 
“The Fatal Sisters” actual poetical remains; Macpherson 
foisted on the public his own works as translations of an an- 
cient epic; Chatterton passed off his own compositions not as 
translations but originals—an undertaking even harder than 
Ossian’s. Note too the progressive submerging of the poet’s 
individuality. Gray used genuine poetic gifts on translation; 
Macpherson took only translator’s for what was really author's 
credit; Chatterton was willing to forego all laurels. 

Now Chatterton’s fabrication was not only the most strik- 
ing but the most important feature of his historic sense; he 
counterfeited, yes, but in poetic gold. One valuable poetic 
result was his escape from eighteenth-century poetic diction, 
definitely anachronistic in fifteenth-century poetry. Certainly 
the loss of fanes, domes and swains was no hardship to his- 
torical verse. One is amazed and amused, however, to find 
that Chatterton, doing over one of his own antiques in modern 
English and heroic couplets, falls into both satire and poetic 
diction. In “The Romance of the Knight. Modernized by 
Thomas Chatterton ” we find: 


Thro’ the thick Brake the astonish’d Champion sees 
A weeping Damsel bending on her knees; 

A ruffian Knyght would force her to the ground, 
But still some small resisting strength she found. 


1°In The Auction occur the lines: 


Tlie modern bards, as yet whose rhyme, 

Is not with value stamp’d by time, 

Were indiscriminately sold 

For nothing, as they were not old. 
If Chatterton is the author of The Auction, as Meyerstein thinks (TLS, May 
12, 1921, p. 308) the passage illuminates Chatterton’s mental processes. 
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(Women and Cats, if you Compulsion use 
The pleasure which they die for, will refuse.) *° 


Besides a reference to “the Fair,” the similes, the balanced 
lines, the metre, in fact all but the subject echo Pope’s. 


Contrast 


The Sunne ento Vyrgyne was gotten, 
The floureys al arounde onspryngede, 
The woddie Grasse blaunched the Fenne 
with 
The pleasing Sweets of Spring and Summer past, 
The falling Leaf flies in the sultry blast, 
The Fields resign their spangling Orbs of Gold, 
The wrinkled Grass its Silver Joys unfold 


for medieval specificness and eighteenth-century generality, 
for a medieval reference to astronomy and an eighteenth-cen- 
tury treatment of a field as a cloth of gold. Note the cadenced 
repetition in “ Al doune in a Delle a merke dernie Delle ” lost in 


Down in a dark and solitary Vale 
Where the curst Screech-Ow] sings her fatal tale 


for which the falsetto note of a pseudo-Gothic owl hardly com- 
pensates. Similarly the “original” shows no trace of the 
balance in 


The arching Trees above obscur’d the light, 
Here ’twas all Evening, there Eternal Night. 


Thomas Chatterton modernized his own antiques much as 
Thomas Percy might modernize a genuine Thomas Rowley.” 
Indeed it is probable that Chatterton could not write “ poetic- 
ally ” except in older metres and pseudo-Middle English. 

In the second place, Chatterton’s fabrication enabled him 
to escape not only eighteenth-century poetic diction but eigh- 


16 Chatterton, Works, ed. Southey-Cottle, 2. 175-6. There is no trace of the 
last couplet in the “original,” ibid., 2. 171, which incidentally is “by” de 
Bergham, not Rowley. 

17'The modernization of “Elinoure and Juga” by “S. W. A. Aged Sixteen” 
appearing in the Town and Country Magazine for June 1769, though included in 
the Southey-Cottle edition of Chatterton’s Works and listed in F. A. Hyett and 
William Bazeley Chattertoniana (Gloucester, 1914) is not by Chatterton but by 
Robert Nares (Meyerstein, TLS, June 25, 1931, p. 504). Here one sees the same 
turning of a Rowley poem into poetic diction and Popian couplets by a London 
school boy a few months older than Chatterton. 
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teenth-century attitudes. Immune to the conflicts that 
troubled Thomas Warton, he does not, at the end of the poem, 
bring our bosoms back to truth again with a reminder that 
eighteenth-century Britain is bigger and better than the mer- 
rie England of the fifteenth century. Nor does Chatterton sigh 
for the good old days. Bygone times are presented with neither 
a brief for the past nor propaganda for the present. Here again 
contrast the patronizing eighteenth-century tone of Chatter- 
ton’s “Antiquity of Christmas Games ”: 


Add to these amusements [blindman’s buff, riddling], the wretched 
voices of the chanters and sub chanters; howling carols in Latin; 
the chiming of consecrated bells; the burning consecrated wax- 
candles; curiously representing the Virgin Mary; praying the saint 
whose monastery stood nearest; the munching consecrated cross- 
loaves, sold by monks; all which effectually eradicated the spectres 
of their terrific stories. 


The condescending praise which ensued is hardly Rowleian. 


After this representation, I may be thought partial to my own 
hobby-horse, as an antiquary, in giving the preference to the amuse- 
ments of the days of old; but let the sentimental reader consider 
that the tales of superstition [i. e. of Robin Goodfellow, hob-goblins, 
and fairies], when believed, affect the soul with a sensation pleasur- 
ably horrid; we may paint in more lively colours to the eye, they 
spoke to the heart.?* 


Whether or not these two eighteenth-century attitudes toward 
the Middle Ages as inferior yet emotionally gratifying merely 
represent Chatterton’s pose for publication, they cannot be 
traced in the Rowley Poems. 

Specifically Chatterton is relieved from any eighteenth-cen- 
tury necessity of condemning or condoning the medieval 
Catholic Church. Although he once satirically contrasts an 
abbot’s pride and inhumanity with a friar’s humility and 
kindness, although he notes the Church’s willingness to accept 
wealth,”® these tally with medieval satire rather than with 
eighteenth-century anti-papistry. Chatterton’s real veneration 
for the Church will be discussed later. But again compare two 


18 Works, ed. Southey-Cottle, 3. 84-5. 
1° “An Excelente Balade of Charitie” and “ Prologue Made bie Maistre William 
Canynge” to “Goddwyn; a Tragedie.” 
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of Chatterton’s modern, acknowledged works. In one “ Elegy” 
he mentions 


The darksome ruins of some sacred cell, 
Where erst the sons of Superstition trod 


and in another declares: 


Now thro’ the gloomy cloister’s length’ning way, 
Thro’ all the terror superstition frames, 
I lose the minutes of the ling’ring day.”° 


Was Thomas Rowley gloomy or “ superstitious ”’? 

Whether it was the antique language or the reality of his 
dream world, the Rowley Poems also aided Chatterton to 
escape from himself. Or from one of his selves. Chatterton not 
as Rowley but as boy-about-town was hardly unsophisticated; 
indeed his acknowledged verse is frequently scurrilous. Con- 
sidering the indecency of “The Exhibition” (not printed in 
full until 1930), the excellent Chaucerian precedent in litera- 
ture, and the known facts of medieval life, one marvels at the 
decency of Rowley writing without benefit of Chatterton. 
Rowley eschews not only grossness but normal medieval frank- 
ness; truly no line in the Rowley Poems could be termed 
unpriestly. This fact a contemporary noted and used to argue 
logically if incorrectly for Rowleian authorship (the eigh- 
teenth-century having been nourished on a simpler psychology 
than the twentieth) . 

Accordingly we find in the works attributed to [Rowley] that he 
is often chearful, but ever decent; his mirth never betrays him into 
levjties unworthy of his clerical character. . . . Indeed the internal 
Evidence deducible from the Poem [Eclogue III] before us tells us 
pretty plainly that it was not composed by Chatterton; in times 
like the present, if that young libertine had penned it, one should 
rather expect from him some attempts to set the Country Parson 
in a ridiculous light than so respectable a part as is assigned him 
in this Dialogue.?* 


Again, Chatterton escaped not only from the eighteenth- 


*° Works, ed. Southey-Cottle, 1. 64, 347. 

*1 (Rayner Hickford]. Observations on the Poems attributed to Rowley, Tend- 
ing To Prove That they were really written by Him And other ancient Authors. 
To Which Are Added Remarks On The Appendix of the Editor Of Rowley’s Poems. 
London [1782], pp. 10-11. 
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century superiority to the Catholic religion but his own eigh- 
teen-year-old superiority to all religion, for he professed athe- 
ism, whether from conviction or adolescent desire to shock his 
elders. Yet nothing is more striking than Rowley’s reverence 
for churchmen, church buildings, and the Church Universal. 

Again, by donning the priest’s cowl Chatterton renounces 
his eighteenth-century rapier—satire. For Chatterton’s eigh- 
teenth-century verse except for the lyrical “ African Eclogues,” 
elegies, and some occasional verse, is primarily satirical, whereas 
the Rowley Poems, with three or four satirical touches, are pri- 
marily lyrical. These satirical exceptions are quite medieval 
in spirit. Note Canynges’s Prologue in Goddwyn: 

Unliart divinistres haveth saide, 


Thatte he was knowen toe noo hallie wurche; 
Botte thys was all hys faulte, he gyfted ne the churche. 


The aucthoure of the piece whiche we enacte, 
Albeytte a clergyon, trouthe wyll wrytte. 


Parenthetically lords or merchants who did “gyfte the 
churche ” are elsewhere praised. Rowley, contrasting the purer 
state of the Church with the “ present ” declares: 


In hallie preeste apperes the ribaudes penne, 
Inne lithie moncke apperes the barronnes pryde.?” 


Though the worldliness of the Abbot of St. Godwin’s stands 
out in “An Excelente Balade of Charitie,” the charity of the 
humble limitour redeems the Church’s good name. Indeed 
when Rowley mildly satirizes one member or one corruption 
of the Church, he usually praises elsewhere another member 
or the earlier purity of the Church. Contrast the ridicule of 
priestcraft in “ Happiness” by Chatterton with the no-satire 
of “ On Happienesse ” by William Canynge; the gentle, good- 
humored satire on the “ealdermenne” who “nodde yer 
thankes ande falle aslape ” in “ The Accounte of W. Canynges 
Feast ” with the violent, unpleasant satire on the banqueting 
Bristol aldermen in “The Consuliad.” ** Thus even the rare 
satire in Rowley is far less caustic than the satire in Chatterton. 


#2“ Epistle To Mastre Canynge on ‘ Aella.’” 
*° Compare two similes for difference in tone. In “The Consuliad,” Works, ed. 
Southey-Cottle, 1. 52-3, we read 
Now storming castles of the newest taste, 
And granting articles to forts of paste; 
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Yet not even “the marvelous boy” is completely unique 
and Chatterton’s verse shares several traits with his contempo- 
raries—their impulse, for example, to deal chiefly with the 
post-Conquest world. Its subject a Danish incursion, “Aella” 
is the outstanding verse exception. More important, Chatter- 
ton’s medieval world is a real world, or at least he thought it 
real. He gives us no miracles, eminently proper for the Age 
of Faith, and no enchantments. Though Thomas Warton saw 
fit to deprive King Arthur of miraculous burial in “The Grave 
of King Arthur,” the boy Chatterton makes no reference at 
all to the Arthurian story.** Fond as he is of alluding to 
“ouphant fairies” ** (the phrase evidently charmed Chatter- 
ton) he never makes them protagonists in the story, in spite 
of his avowed partiality to the “ tales of superstition.” ** This 
complete absence of the supernatural shows both the realistic 
temper of the boy’s dream world and the disenchanted temper 
of the eighteenth century. 

Moreover, Chatterton’s disenchanted, post-Conquest world 
is somewhat one-sided. Gray, Warton, and the lesser poets who 
attempted the historical missed both the bourgeois world of the 
Canterbury Tales and the lower-class world of Piers Plowman. 
Wandering off after knights and fair ladies, they laid their 
scenes in hall and bower, in lists or on the battle field. Chat- 
terton too lets “fierce wars and faithful loves” moralize his 
song. However, and here the exception is more important than 


Now swallowing bitter draughts of Prussian beer; 
New sucking tallow of salubrious deer. 

The god of cabinets and senates saw 

Ilis sons, like asses, to one centre draw. 


And in “ The Accounte of W. Canynges Feast ” 


The caldermenne doe sytte arounde, 
Ande snoffelle oppe the cheorte steeme. 
Lil:e asses wylde ynne desarte waste 
Swoteley the morneynge ayre doe taste. 


The italics are mine. 


**In “Lydgate’s Answer” Chatterton refers to Merlin not as a wizard, but as 
& poet. 

25 **Aella,” lines 88£, 929, “ Battle of Hastings” I, lines 229, 475. Witches are 
mentioned in “ The Parliament of Sprytes,” which, despite the title, does not deal 
with the supernatural. 

*° Compare “ Antiquity of Christmas Games,” above, p. 122. 
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the rule, he puts more of medieval city life and city people into 
his works than any historical dramatist, poet, or novelist of 
the eighteenth century. More nearly than anyone else he 
approaches the cross-section of medieval life presented by 
Chaucer. Oddly, he apparently derived it from not Chaucer, 
whom he read faithfully enough, but by compulsion from his 
chosen setting—Bristol. After all, Bristol was a commercial 
town, and overdoing the “Aella” sort of writing would have 
given an anachronistic, inaccurate emphasis to the Rowley 
Poems. And so we have as their central figure not a war- 
rior-knight but “ William Canynge, of the City of Bristol, 
Merchant.” ** 

Precisely how does Chatterton treat the past? So far the 
discussion has only compared the Rowley Poems with Chatter- 
ton’s contemporaries’ or his own eighteenth-century work. 
By writing as Rowley Chatterton escaped atheism, poetic dic- 
tion, superiority to the Middle Ages and to the Catholic 
Church, which would have been un-medieval; he eschewed 
satire, scurrility, and supernaturalism, which could have been 
medieval; he emphasized Catholicism, localism, and, less 
obviously, the bourgeoisie, which were definitely medieval. To 
these add three more generalizations stemming from the nature 
of his poetry. Although it breathes considerable atmosphere of 
the Middle Ages, there is less than one would expect. Take, 
for example, “Elinoure and Juga” with its few references to 
“Good Seyncte Cuthberte,” “the amblynge palfrie,” the min- 
strelle daunce . . . and morryce plaie.” For Chatterton was 
a narrative poet concerned with a story, an emotional poet 
concerned with feelings, as in the “ Mynstrelles Song,” “The 
Dethe of Syr Charles Bawdin,” and “Onn Oure Ladies 
Chyrche,” not merely a painter of pictures or a master of 
pageantry. Moreover, he was not, like Thomas Warton, talk- 
ing about the medieval period but living in it, where the color 
of life is usually taken for granted. In its relative lack of 
emphasis on old customs, Chatterton’s is not antiquarian 
poetry. 

Yet Chatterton does achieve the effect of the far away and 
the long ago, not so much by archaeological details but more 


*7 Chatterton, Works, ed. Southey-Cottle, 3. 363. 
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FRANCES SCHOULER MILLER 127 
directly by the ancient language. This, perhaps the most 
valuable result of Chatterton’s fabrication, gives a dramatic 
quality to his verse; that is, it assumes the time and place as 
silently as a play. Gray and Warton achieved something of 
this effect in “ The Bard” and “ The Crusade ” respectively.” 
But Chatterton’s verse does not look back to the fifteenth 
century; it is of the fifteenth century, where the consciousness 
of succeeding ages cannot exist. Chatterton uses ancient lan- 
guage much as if Shakespeare had written Julius Caesar in 
Latin to make it more realistic. 

Again, many details—apparently pure atmosphere—may 
actually have another motivation. The two bloodthirsty poems 
on the Battle of Hastings contain a whole armory of weapons; 
when one knight thwacks another the weapon thwacking and 
the armor thwacked are properly mentioned in Rowleyese. 
And yet one suspects that the color adjective he could use 
often led Chatterton to insert a weapon or garment for it to 
modify. On re-reading Chatterton one is struck by the recur- 
rent color words, especially bold, primary colors, and the gleam 
of gold, silver, and steel. 

Note for example: 


Syr Pigotte Novlin at the Clarions sound, 
On a milk-white stede with gold trappings around, 
He couchde in his rest his silver-poynt speere. 


And Syr John 
Who over his back his thick shield did bryng, 


In checkee of redde and silver sheeninge, 
With steede and gold trappings beseeming a King.*° 


Chatterton even takes pains to catalogue the colors of the 
costume Truth did not wear: 


Ne browded mantell of a scarlette hue, 

Ne shoone pykes plaited o’er wyth ribbande geere, 
Ne costilie paraments of woden blue, 

Noughte of a dresse, but bewtie dyd shee weere.*° 


*8 Compare Warton’s “Crusade” with Chatterton’s “Eclogue the Second.” 
Both deal with King Richard on crusade, but Chatterton’s achieves atmosphere 
more quickly through the use of “ Rowleyese.” 

*° Works, ed. Southey-Cottle, 2. 167-8. 
°° The Storie of William Canynge.” 
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Moreover all Chatterton’s prose treatises on costume mention 
color, from the earliest on the opening of the bridge.** The 
demands of poetry, in short, seemed to weigh as heavily as the 
demands of history. 

And when Chatterton attempted to sound medieval, not by 
the suggestion of Rowleyese but by direct reference, how and 
where did he get his technical effects? What actors did he sum- 
mon from the crowded medieval scene, what setting does he 
give them, how good are their lines? Although one has to 
divide the indivisible, Chatterton’s treatment of the past can 
be discussed under three headings: first, the externals of the 
past; second, his medieval psychology; third, historical tropes. 
And since the Middle Ages itself divided society into four 
orders: knights, clergy, burghers, peasants, we must examine 
how well and how much Chatterton discusses the costumes, 
customs, and habitat of each group. In handling medieval 
high life Chatterton uses the staples—tournaments and feasts, 
heraldry and armor, minstels and damsels—of historical 
novelist, dramatist, and poet, though with less self-conscious- 
ness and more artistry. His treatment of the bourgeoisie 
demands more analysis, since he here differs radically from 
eighteenth-century practice. Canynge, the merchant of Bris- 
tol, patron and friend of the poet-priest Rowley, began life 
without a title. When his money-loving father and elder 
brother died, he founded a chantry and put his younger brother 
into trade. His most important act, of course, was rebuilding 
St. Mary Redcliffe’s.** It is hard to conceive of the Rowley 
Poems without Canynge; there is no doubt that the main 
character in the Rowley fiction is bourgeois. 

Chatterton, moreover, is aware of medieval town officials, 
especially of their processions. One is not surprised to find that 
William Canynge was five times mayor of his native city or 
that his younger brother became “lorde mayor of Londonne 
towne.” ** In “ The Dethe of Syr Charles Bawdin” the coun- 
cil-men march 

Ynne scarlett robes and golde, 


And tassils spanglynge ynne the sunne, 
Muche glorious to beholde. . . . 


*1 Works, ed. Southey-Cottle, 3. 2-3, 380, 392-3, 96-7. 
°°“ The Storie of William Canynge,” lines 139-144. *8 Loc. cit., line 132. 
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Thenne came the maior and eldermenne, 
Ynne clothe of scarlett deck’t; 

And theyre attendyng menne echone, 
Lyke Easterne princes trickt. 


The earliest published prose forgery of Chatterton, “On the 
Fryars First Passing the Old Bridge,” glows with the “ goulden 
rodde” of “ Maister Maier” and the “ scarlet caps and cha- 
perons ” of the earldermen and city broders’ ” steeds.** Not all 
the feasts are served to the aristocracy; aldermen “ snoffelle 
oppe the cheorte steeme ” and doze through the minstrelsy in 
“The Accounte of W. Canynges Feast.” 

Nor is it all processions and feasts; Chatterton is aware of 
the bread-and-butter activities of his Bristol townsmen. The 
Canynge family was responsible, we are told, for setting up 
“Loomes for Wevynge a newe Kynde of woolen Clothes eke 
Drogestie.” ** One of Canynge’s letters remarks that the men 
of Bristol were first to send traders to Ireland; ** another refers 
to the “ Hanse fleete ” *’ probably the earliest mention in eigh- 
teenth-century imaginative literature of this powerful instru- 
ment of medieval commerce. Incidentally, most of the “ bour- 
geois” material appears in the prose works of Chatterton, 
probably because some was made to order for Barrett’s History 
of Bristol. One may overlook its presence in poetry until he 
notices its prominence in prose. After all, it was only in the 
eighteenth century with such poems as The Fleece that trade 
and the glorification of trade entered polite letters. Medieval 
commerce and town life, their romance long unperceived, 
needed more time to force themselves into verse, especially 
when the medieval spectacle of knights and ladies, crusades 
and tournaments, was at first sight so glamorous. The wonder 
is that a boy, to whom knights and fair ladies naturally appeal, 
emphasized as much as he did medieval trade and town life. 

Chatterton’s treatment of the church and the clergy again 
differs from that of the eighteenth century and his non- 
Rowleian works, for he presents the medieval church not only 
fairly but adequately. Realizing the vital part it played, he 


84 Works, ed. Southey-Cottle, 3. 2-3. 

55 Ibid., 3. 374. 5° Tbid., 3. 340-1. 

87 Ibid., 3. 831. Glover in The Fleece mentions the Hanse but not the English 
Hanse. 
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suggests the religious life of both clergy and laity. For exam- 
ple, he solves the dilemma of Canynge, when the king desired 
him to re-marry, by putting him in orders.** In the two ver- 
sions of the “ Battle of Hastings” St. Cuthbert cures a wounded 
man and “a troope of Normannes” issue “from the mass- 
songe.” Three times Rowley mentions the generosity of 
laymen, knightly or bourgeois, in endowing churches, or 
chantries.*® And without satire. 

Chatterton’s treatment of ecclesiastical costume corroborates 
the theory that color fascinated him. In the “ Parlyamente of 
Sprytes ” “ Elles’s spryte speeketh ”: 

O were I manne agen to see the syghte! 

There sytte the canons; clothe of sable hue 
Adorne the boddies of them everie one; 

The chaunters whyte with scarfes of woden blewe, 


And crymson chappeaus for them toe put onne, 
Wythe golden tassyls glyttrynge ynne the sunne.*° 


It is always well, moreover, to watch an eighteenth-century 
poet’s treatment of medieval architecture. Chatterton describes 
St. Mary Redcliffe not in terms of spires, arches, and but- 
tresses, but in terms of the beholder’s enchantment and wonder. 

Quod I; some counynge fairie hande 
Yreer’d this chapelle in this lande; 


Full well I wote so fine a syghte 
Was ne yreer’d of mortall wighte.* 


Incidentally it is ecclesiastical architecture that Chatterton 
notices; there is but one castle in his prose,** and none in his 
poetry. . 

The Rowley Poems practically ignore the peasant classes 
except in Eclogues I and III. In the former, two moderately 
pastoralized shepherds bewail their sons’ fighting in “ the 
Baronnes Warre” (a rather unlikely conscription) and men- 
tion “ the joyous daunceynge ynn the hoastrie courte.” In the 
third, a peasant woman complains: 


38“ The Storie of William Canynge,” lines 145-148. 

39“ The Tournament,” lines 141-46, “ Battle of Hastings,” II, lines 385; “The 
Storie of William Canynge,” line 130. 

4° Works, ed. Southey-Cottle, 2. 46-7. See also “The Dethe of Sir Charles 
Bawdin ” and “An Excelente Balade of Charitie.” 

#2“ Onn Oure Ladies Chryche.” 


“? Works, ed. Southey-Cottle, 3. 368. 
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How harde ys mie dome to wurch! 
Moke is mie woe. 
Dame Agnes, whoe lies ynne the Chyrche 
With birlette golde, 
With gelten aumeres stronge ontolde, 
What was shee moe than me, to be soe? 


Says the man, more than once: 


Syr Gaufryd the knyghte, who lyvethe harde bie, 
Whie shoulde hee than mee 
Bee moe greate, 
Inne honnoure, knyghtehoode and estate? 


Certainly this smacks of 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman? 


So much for externals. Some of the preceding illustrations 
show that the psychology of Chatterton’s characters is as 
medieval as he could make it. The sentiments about chastity 
in women and chivalry in men found in “Aella ” are superficial 
enough. He does glimpse the medieval man’s attitude toward 
the Church when his characters mention the sinlessness of 
Christ’s vicar, their meticulous fasting,** their prayers to the 
Virgin,** and their reverence for the church building.** Inter- 
esting enough, “ The Worlde ” shows Chatterton almost think- 
ing in terms of the seven deadly sins,** characteristically pres- 
ent in writings of the Middle Ages, characteristically absent in 
eighteenth-century writing about the Middle Ages. Here again 
Chatterton does best handling the Church. 

A third type of atmosphere, historical tropes, reveal Chatter- 
ton and his characters thinking medievally; the images them- 
selves reflect his favourite kinds of historical coloring. Among 
his aristocratic images note two business-like features of feu- 
dalism. Says the charitable limitour at the end of “An Excel- 
ente Balade of Charitie ”: 


But ah! unhailie pilgrim, lerne of me, 
Scathe anie give a rentrolle to their Lorde. 


‘8 The Dethe of Syr Charles Bawdin,” lines 75-6, 173-4. 

**“ Battle of Hastings,” II, line 654. 

5“ Onn Oure Ladies Chyrche,” “On the Same.” 

*© Works, ed. Southey-Cottle, 2. 160. Compare Meyerstein, A Life of Thomas 
Chatterton, p. 223. 
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Note too “Adhelm valyaunt man, the virtues doomsday 
book.” **7 Costume and heraldry recur: observe at dawn “the 
herehaughtes [heralds] of morneynge lighte” ** and in summer 
the ground “ dighte in its mose defte aumere.” *® The city and 
the citizen Rowley uses when he writes of the merchant of 
Bristol: “He’d wytte enowe toe make a mayre at tenne.”™ 
In the “ Battle of Hastings,” [IT] 


Campynon felle, as when some cittie-walle 
Inne dolefulle terrours on its mynours falle.® 


The wife of Adhelm (the virtues doomsday book) is described 
in ecclesiastical imagery: 


Majestic as the grove of okes that stoode 

Before the abbie buylt by Oswald kynge; 

Majestic as Hybernies holie woode, 

Where sainctes and soules departed masses synge. . . 


Tapre as candles layde et Cuthberts shryne 
Tapre as elmes that Goodrickes abbie shrove, 
Tapre as silver chalices for wine, 

So tapre was her armes and shape ygrove.*? 


Chatterton employs the average man’s amusements meta- 
phorically; this taper, majestic wife of “the virtues doomsday 
book ” had ringlets “ browne as the nappy ale at Hocktyde 
game.” Warriors fighting at close quarters he compares to 
“ Cornysh wrastlers at a Hocktyde game” * or “two bulles, 
destynde for Hocktide fyghte.”** Although Chatterton also 
employs abundant metaphors from nature and the classics, his 
medieval imagery reinforces the medieval illusion of Rowleyese, 
reiterates his favourite themes in medieval life. 

Yet how real is this medieval atmosphere we breathe in the 
Rowley Poems? Chatterton does make anachronisms, bad 
ones, chiefly in language and literary genres. These were 


‘7 Battle of Hastings,” II, line 420. 

48 “ Englysh Metamorphosise,” line 78. 

49An Excelente Balade of Charitie,” line 7. 

69“ The Storie of William Canynge,” line 102. 

51 Lines 679-80. 

52 « Battle of Hastings,” II, lines 421-434. 

58 Toc. cit., lines 412, 576. 

5¢« Battle of Hastings,” I, line 25. This and other repetitions also suggest that 
Chatterton made a little atmosphere go a long way. 
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detected by contemporaries, though the final exposure of Row- 
leyese was made by Skeat. Chatterton’s historic sense failed 
him when he let Rowley write an early secular play, eclogues, 
and a pseudo-Pindaric ode. 

Yet a few anachronisms do not invalidate the whole medieval 
picture, though they may effectively trap a forger. The his- 
toricity of Chatterton’s medieval picture has been asserted and 
denied. Mr. Hare writes, not without appreciation of the 
poetry: 


Chatterton’s poetry is a pageant staged by an impressionist. It 
cannot be submitted to a close examination, and it is all wrong his- 
torically, yet it presents a complete picture with an artistic charm 
that must be judged on its own merits. An illusion is successfully 
conveyed of a dim remote age when an idle-strenuous people lived 
only to be picturesque, to kill one another in tourneys, to rear with 
painful labour beautiful elaborate cathedrals, and yet had so much 
time on their hands that they could pass half their lives cracking 
unhallowed sconces in the Holy Land and, in that part of their 
ample leisure which they devoted to study, spell ‘ flourishes’ as 
‘Florryschethe.’ *° 


More reasonable is Mr. Meyerstein’s insistence on Chatterton’s 
“instinctive medievalism,” °° though the local spirit was prob- 
ably accidentally medieval. And for the following reasons. 
First, the violence of the Rowleian controversy. Although the 
biggest guns were in the anti-Rowleian camp, Chatterton man- 
aged to outwit numerous countemporaries, including for a 
while Tyrwhitt himself.** Second, the duration of the contro- 
versy. Although the heaviest fighting finished in the eigh- 
teenth century, the last shots were not fired until Skeat ana- 
lyzed Rowleyese in 1871—one hundred and one years after 
Chatterton’s suicide. Admitting this is not all tribute to the 
perfect historic sense of Thomas Chatterton but a reflection on 
the imperfect historic sense of the eighteenth century, one 
should still concede Chatterton something. After all, the Mid- 
dle Ages were not plural “for nothing,” and the divergent 


55 The Rowley Poems by Thomas Chatterton. Reprinted from Tyrwhitt’s Third 
Edition, ed. Maurice E. Hare (Oxford, 1911), Editor’s introduction p. [xxix]. 

5° 4 Life of Thomas Chatterton, p. 153. 

°™L. F. Powell, “Thomas Tyrwhitt and the Rowley Poems,” RES, July 7, 
1931), 314-26. 
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literature mirroring that divergent life hardly seems contempo- 
raneous. If the dissimilar Vision of Piers Plowman, Gawain 
and the Green Knight, and The Canterbury Tales belonged to 
the fourteenth century, Chatterton could have belonged to 
“one” of the Middle Ages. 

Moreover, one might argue that Chatterton’s world is too 
purely medieval. Thomas Warton, more familiar with old 
romances than Thomas Chatterton, reasoned acutely that if 
Rowley’s poems were genuine, he would have made some 
barbarous mixture of classical and Gothic “ manners.” 


Our antient English bards abound in unnatural conceptions, strange 
imaginations, capricious extravagancies, and even the most ridicu- 
lous inconsistencies. But Rowley’s poems present us with no incon- 
gruous combinations, no mixture of manners, institutions, usages, 
and characters. They have no violent or gross improprieties. In 
our old poets, Ovid and saint Austin are sometimes cited in the 
same line. Our old poets are perpetually confounding Gothic and 
classical customs, knight-errantry and antient history, scripture 
and romance, religion and chivalry. They make no distinction 
between sacred or profane personages, between saints and heroes, 
the warriors of the Iliad and of the Round Table, conjurers and 
logicians. Helen and the holy virgin are often compared for beauty, 
for prowess Sir Tristram and Joshua, and for wisdom Merlin and 
Aristotle. . . . One of the first poetical luminaries of the fifteenth 
century makes Priam found a chantry in the capital church of 
Troy for Hector’s soul. . . . [Lydgate] has seriously versified the 
rubrics of the missal, which he applies to the god Cupid. . . . Do 
we find any of these weaknesses, these palpable absurdities in 
Rowley? ** 


Granted, then, that Chatterton exploits the blood-and-honour 
rather than the bread-and-butter side of the Middle Ages 
(does Malory tell us how the Round Table earned its living?) 
Chatterton’s brave old world is more purely medieval, more 
consciously so, than Chaucer’s. Compared with Chaucer Chat- 
terton is “ plus royaliste que le roi.” 


Ensign, USNR, Alexandria, Virginia. 


58 An Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems Attributed to Thomas 
Rowley. In Which the Arguments of the Dean of Exeter, and Mr. Bryant, are 
Examined. London, 1782, pp. 21-2. A less striking form of this argument, namely 
that Rowley does not imitate “the Italians and the Ancients” as did Lydgate, 
Gower, and Chaucer, appears in Warton’s letter to Thomas J. Mathias. H. P. 
Vincent, “ Warton’s Last Words on the Rowley Papers,” MLR 34 (1939) ,572-5. 
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DON JUAN IN ENGLAND 
By Eowarp DupLtey Hume Jonson 


In the long list of complaints which Byron lodged against his 
age certainly none seems more justifiable than that called forth 
by the unfavorable reception of his epic satire, Don Juan. 
On this as on so many other counts posterity has decided the 
issue in the poet’s favor against his contemporaries. Indeed, it 
now appears so inconceivable that Don Juan should ever have 
failed of recognition as a masterpiece that there is a tendency to 
accept Byron’s interpretation of evidence to the contrary with- 
out examining any farther. Thus, we say that English society 
could not stand being unmasked, and so called in cant and 
hypocrisy to its support and damned outright the poem whose 
author had dared to make good his claim. 


Without, or with, offence to friends or foes 
I sketch your world exactly as it goes. 


Yet, can the disapprobation which met Don Juan on its first 
appearance be explained away quite so simply? The question 
may well arise in the mind of anyone who has ever taken the 
trouble to turn over the early notices accorded to the poem.* 
To be sure, these are for the most part padded with rather 
pointless abuse, interesting only as exhibitions of vituperation 
or as showing the extent to which the early reviewers confused 
the functions of literary critic and moral censor. There is every- 
where present however, the consciousness that Don Juan is 
something out of the ordinary, and this gives to the invective 
bestowed on it an unmistakable ring of sincerity. The writers 
of these articles unanimously expressed concern, for instance, 
that Byron should have demeaned his splendid talents to such 
a theme. Nor was it so much the subject-matter that was 
deplored as the mocking tone in which it was set forth. In this 
anxious protest against Byron’s raillery at such sacred institu- 
tions as marriage or established religion is to be found the 


* The periodicals which printed reviews of Don Juan are listed in Lord Byron’s 
Poetry, ed. E. H. Coleridge, London, 1898-1904, 6. 20. 
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quality which distinguishes the reviews of Don Juan from the 
general run of critical attacks in the pages of contemporary 
periodicals. Byron was called “ a cool unconcerned fiend, laugh- 
ing with detestable glee,” as he paraded “ a calm careless fero- 
ciousness of contented and satisfied depravity.” In their 
efforts precisely to define the Juanesque manner the writers 
made use of such phrases as “the most profligate heartless- 


39 66 


ness,” “a torrent of unfeeling mockery,” “ cold-blooded ridi- 
cule,” “contemptuous levity,’ “open libertinism,” “ con- 
temptuous and reprobate banter.” 

Allowing for the verbal licence of a hard-hitting age, there is 
something very arresting in the implication of such comments. 
Is it possible that they were the expression of truly outraged 
feelings, rather than a false modesty as Byron would have us 
believe? Is it possible, in other words, that the poet was under 
serious misapprehensions concerning the moral standards of the 
race which he thought he understood so well? In view of such 
considerations and in the interest of historical justice it seems 
at least worthwhile to reconsider once again Byron in his rela- 
tions with the English public. The starting-point for any such 
inquiry is necessarily a rapid review of the poet’s own career in 
society, to the end of determining the range of experience on 
which he was legitimately qualified to draw for his satire. 


1 


Byron’s biographers have commonly failed to emphasize 
what is very possibly the most important aspect of his early 
years. It is difficult to see how anyone following the poet’s life 
up to the time of his majority could fail to be impressed by 
the isolating conditions in which he grew up, first in Scotland 
and then at Newstead Abbey. He did not, of course, want for 
intimates at either Harrow or Cambridge; but as his solitary 
vacations show, these friendships did not at the time consti- 
tute a link with any definite social group. Had he not so rapidly 
outgrown the conventional milieu of a small town, his associa- 
tion with the Pigot family at Southwell might have given him 
the sense of ‘ belonging” which he so sadly needed. On the 
other hand, a more satisfactory guardian than Lord Carlisle 
might have advanced by several years his introduction to the 
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London world. As it was, Byron reached manhood knowing 
very little more about his countrymen than could be learned 
from the hand-picked serving girls at Newstead, and a few 
college friends who occasionally joined him in a very much 
watered re-enaction of the Medmenham Abbey frolics. 

The well-known story of how Byron took his seat in the 
House of Lords illustrates as well as anything could the young 
peer’s lack of proper connections. Immediately after this 
humiliating incident he sought escape in his pilgrimage to the 
Near East; but an absence of nearly two years simply increased 
his feeling of solitude, especially since he returned to learn in 
rapid succession of the deaths of his mother and a valued friend, 
Charles Skinner Matthews. His distant relation Dallas, who 
more than anyone else was with Byron during his forlorn 
period, said of the poet’s infrequent visits to London: “The 
fact is, he was out of his sphere, and he felt it.” And again: 
“He felt himself atonr.” * With this opinion about Byron’s 
friendless state immediately prior to his leap to fame, Moore 
expressed substantial agreement.° 

Then, within the space of a fortnight in February and March 
1812, Byron, aged twenty-three, won the patronage of the 
Whigs by his maiden speech on the Framebreakers Bill, and the 
acclaim of the nation at large by the publication of Cantos One 
and Two of Childe Harold. His apt phrase, “ I awoke one morn- 
ing and found myself famous,” was no exaggeration. In after 
years he came to regard his high position in the social world as 
his natural birthright, but actually it was awarded him as a 
sort of order of merit in recognition of his brilliant abilities. 
This important point is made quite clear by Moore’s record of 
a conversation with Lord Holland, who was principally responsi- 


?R. C. Dallas, Recollections of the Life of Lord Byron, London 1824, pp. 190, 196. 

°In his preliminary notes for the biography of Byron Moore wrote (Thomas 
Moore, “ Notes for the Life of Lord Byron,” in Prose and Verse, ed. R. H. Shep- 
herd, London, 1878, p. 425): “ But at the time when we first met his position in 
the world was most solitary. Even those coffee-house companions who, before his 
departure from England, had served him as a sort of substitute for more worthy 
society, were either relinquished or had disappeared, and with the exception of three 
or four associates of his college days (to whom he appeared very strongly attached), 
Mr. Dallas and his solicitor seemed to be the only persons whom even in their 
questionable degree he could boast of as friends.” 
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ble for introducing the poet to the inner Whig circles. Moore 
wrote: 


In speaking of the passage from one of Lord Byron’s papers, in 
which he says that he himself and I were the only authors of the day 
who had an opportunity of seeing high life thoroughly, “he from 
birth, and I from circumstances,” Lord Holland said it was not so. 
It was not from his birth that Lord Byron had taken the station he 
held in society, for till his talents had become known, he was, in 
spite of his birth, in any thing but good society, and but for his 
talents would never, perhaps, have been in any better.‘ 


In a way it was fortunate that Byron brought to his satirical 
study of society the detachment of one who had been (and was 
again to be) an outsider; but this blessing was not altogether 
unmixed. For, as will presently be shown, the poet emerged so 
rapidly from the obscurity of his solitary youth into the full 
glare of the haut monde that in this quick transition he saw 
nothing of the intermediate regions where dwell the great 
middle ranks of a people. 

Of the extraordinary brilliance of Byron’s début there can 
be no doubt. In after years he fondly recalled that he “had 
been the lion of 1812”; and the letters and memoirs of the 
period abundantly reveal the preposterous lengths to which 
this lionism was carried.’ But for first-hand information on this 
point one cannot do better than turn to the Journal which 
Byron kept between November 1813 and April 1814. The 
entries are richly evocative for the student of manners in the 
rarefied reaches of Regency high life; but one searches in vain 
for any indication of the pursuits and interests of the pre- 
ponderant majority of ‘Englishmen who occupied the lower 
strata of the social hierarchy. 

What, then, was the moral code of Byron’s world? To ascer- 
tain it one need only pass in review the career of the Prince 
Regent. That career was too notorious to need rehearsing here; 


“Thomas Moore, Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence, ed. Lord John Russell, 
London, 1853-56, 5. 284-5. 

5 See, for instance: Extracts from the Journals and Correspondence of Miss Berry, 
ed. Lady Theresa Lewis, London, 1866, 2. 497; Lady Clementina Davies, Recollec- 
tions of Society in France and England, London, 1872, 1. 99-100; Letters of Harriet, 
Countess Granville, ed. Hon. F. Leveson Gower, London, 1894, 1. 34; Vere Foster, 
The Two Duchesses, London, 1898, pp. 361, 364, 375-6; Recollections of the Table- 
Talk of Samuel Rogers, New York, 1856, pp. 229-30. 
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but it is shocking to discover that the Regent’s escapades fur- 
nished a pattern which was followed with certain sordid varia- 
tions by his ducal brothers of York, Clarence, Kent, and Cum- 
berland. Was it not in reference to these illustrious princes that 
Wellington said to Creevey: 

They are the damndest millstone about the necks of any govern- 


ment that can be imagined. They have insulted—personally 
insulted—two thirds of the gentlemen of England .. .° 


It will be objected that the elegant set in which Byron moved 
held disdainfully aloof from the goings-on at Court. This is 
true. By tradition the Whigs “looked down on the Tories as 
somewhat unfashionable and decidedly illiterate people ”; and 
the marked difference in tone between the two sets once led the 
Prince of Wales to admit to Lord Jersey “ that the Whigs lived 
among the best company.” * But it would be wrong to infer 
from this that the aristocrats who gathered at those Whig 
strongholds, Holland, Lansdowne, and Melbourne Houses, 
based their objections to the Carlton House circle on moral 
grounds. Nothing could be farther from the truth; the Whigs 
were simply more fastidious. Having most of the wit, grace, 
and beauty of the age on their side, they had also developed 
the tact to exploit for their own indulgence the conventions of 
polite conduct.* To consider only Byron’s particular intimates, 
the private lives of such women as Lady Melbourne and Lady 
Harley furnish an adequate commentary on the standards of 
morality which prevailed within the circle which the poet 
frequented. 

How intimately Byron was associated with this society for a 
few years his own works show. He might almost have been the 
original Tom Corinthian, whom Pierce Egan made the hero of 
Life in London, that most entertaining of all volumes of chit- 
chat about the period. In Byron’s social career we catch 
glimpses of the true Regency buck in all his glittering aspects. 

° The Creevey Papers, ed. Sir Herbert Maxwell, London, 1903, 1. 277. 

7 Beau Brummell is the authority for this anecdote (John Cam Hobhouse, Lord 
Broughton, Recollections of a Long Life, ed. Lady Dorchester, London, 1909-11, 
2.1). The preceding quotation is taken from G. M. Trevelyan, Lord Grey of the 
Reform Bill, London, 1920, p. 106. 

* Thus, as the Countess of Airlie points out (In Whig Society, London, 1921, 


p. xv), Caroline Lamb’s affair with Byron shocked their friends “ not so much on 
account of its immorality as of its publicity.” 
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He spars with Viscount Althorp at Gentleman Jackson’s par- 
lors, exchanges witticisms with Sheridan at Brooks’s Club, 
dances at Almack’s, scatters his money over the green baize in 
the Argyle Rooms, flirts with actresses in the Green Room at 
Drury Lane. There is no need to go on. This is the world of 
Lord and Lady Amundeville and of her frolic Grace—Fitz- 
Fulke. It survives in all its gorgeous brilliant pageantry in the 
pages of Don Juan. All the gorgeousness and the brilliance are 
there, and much more too; for the poet’s eyes were not dazzled 
for long, and he saw the hollowness at the back of the spectacle. 
Don Juan reveals to us a dying order, one whose members were 
thoughtlessly following an inherited mode of living when the 
economic and political systems which had produced that mode 
had lost their validity. Byron’s epic satire makes clearer than 
any amount of ponderous sermonizing ever could that the 
British aristocracy was clinging to usages which no longer had 
any foundation in reality. What we have in this poem is the 
exhibition of a class governed by appearances, and striving to 
retain its ascendancy by cant and hypocrisy: 
. . . above all keep a sharp eye 
Much less on what you do than what you say: 


Be hypocritical, be cautious, be 
Not what you seem, but always what you see. 


In a dozen such witty passages the poet crystallizes the formula 
for success in the social realm which he knew. And within this 
realm no one is likely to quarrel with his veracity as a historian 
of manners. He too obviously knew what he was writing about. 

To the extent, therefore, that the order which Byron satir- 
ized in Don Juan professed itself shocked by the immoral ten- 
dency of the poem, its author was justified in retorting that 
here was a further example of that sort of hypocritical cant 
which he was out to uncover.’ But (and here we come to the 
crux of this whole argument) what are the grounds for assuming 
that the only society of which Byron had any close knowledge 
set the moral tone for English society as a whole? Byron him- 


° It should be noted, however, that Byron’s friends were shocked not so much by 
the immorality of Don Juan, as by its frequent bad taste. Caroline Lamb, for 
instance, thought the references to Lady Byron and Sir Samuel Romilly inexcusable. 
For her opinion as expressed to Murray, see George Paston and Peter Quennell, 
To Lord Byron, New York, 1939, p. 87. 
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self evidently thought that it did; how wrong he was in this 
assumption will appear from what follows. 


2 


Thomas Moore, who had observed the passing show as 
acutely as anyone of his time, wrote in his life of Sheridan: 


The natural tendency of the French Revolution was to produce 
in the higher classes of England an increased reserve of manner, 
and, of course, a proportionate restraint on all within their circle, 
which have been fatal to conviviality and humour, and not very 
propitious to wit—subduing both manners and conversation to a 
sort of polished level, to rise above which is often thought almost 
as vulgar as to sink below it.?° 


The cataclysmic effects of the French, industrial, and romantic 
revolutions on English political, economic, and literary history 
have been understood almost from the start; but it is only in 
recent years that there has been any attempt to evaluate the 
religious awakening which accompanied these other phenomena. 
Students of the period are, however, familiar with Halévy’s 
brilliantly argued thesis that the Methodist and Evangelical 
sects fostered the innate conservatism of the British character, 
and thereby enabled the nation to pass through a period of 
reform without any of the frightfulness that accompanied simi- 
lar developments in France and elsewhere. As its natural 
sphere of influence this religious revival acted primarily on the 
social life of the people. 

Social like political revolutions have a way of operating from 
the bottom upwards. Before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Wesley and Whitefield had begun their good work among 
the lower and middle classes. Methodism, with its taint of 
“enthusiasm,” never appealed to the upper ranks; but as it 
became increasingly independent of the Established Church, it 
inspired within that body a sort of counter-reformation which 
commonly goes by the name of Evangelicalism. This move- 
ment, which was preached from Cambridge by Charles Simeon 
and Isaac Milner and made politically effective by Wilberforce 
and his Clapham Sect, exerted a strong influence on those mem- 


*° Thomas Moore, Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, London, 1825, 1. 297-8. 
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bers of the governing classes into whom the French Revolution 
had put the fear of God." 

In the early years of the nineteenth century the combined 
power of Methodists and Evangelicals had become very great 
indeed. While the growth of all other religious bodies remained 
practically static, the numbers of Methodists more than tripled 
within Byron’s lifetime.’* Although less spectacular in their 
proselytizing methods, the Evangelicals with their better con- 
nections were able to boast more solid achievements in the way 
of actual reform as in the case of the slave trade. The “ Saints ” 
were always a group to be reckoned with in Parliament, where 
they usually, though not invariably, supported the conserva- 
tive side. Indeed, within the Tory Ministry Eldon, Harrowby, 
Liverpool, Perceval, and Sidmouth were all sympathetic to, 
when not actually connected with Evangelicalism. 

Curiously enough, the only closely unified body which 
remained impervious to the new religious influences was com- 
posed of those very Whigs with whom Byron was exclusively 
intimate. Still secure within the fastnesses of rank and wealth 
and hereditary privilege, cherishing the illusion of an outdated 
liberalism, Byron’s intimates lived on in a compact little eigh- 
teenth-century world. The wide divergences between the tradi- 
tions kept alive by this minority and the prevailing mood of 
the country has been described as follows: 

Partly on account of Paine’s two-fronted attack against Church 
and State together, a strong religious reaction set in among the 
upper class under the combined influence of anti-Jacobinism and 
Evangelical religion. Only Fox, Holland and others of the high 
Whigs remained untouched by the movement, handing on in their 


party the tradition of a quiet and gentlemanly scepticism, half 
aristocratic, half liberal, wholly anti-ecclesiastical.** 


** “What Methodism accomplished for the middle classes, the Evangelical party 
accomplished for the upper classes of the country.”.—-Maldwyn Edwards, After 
Wesley: A Study of the social and political Influence of Methodism in the middle 
Period (1791-1849), London, 1935, p. 148. Compare Elie Halévy, A History of the 
English People in 1815, trans. E. I. Watkin and D. A. Barker, London, 1924, p. 393. 

** According to one writer (Edwards, op. cit., p. 143), the Methodists increased 
from 56,195 in 1789 to 181,709 in 1815. Another scholar (E. R. Taylor, Methodism 
and Politics, 1791-1851, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1935, p. 98) computes that there 
were 237,239 Methodists in 1827 as against 90,347 in 1795. Some notion of the 
concern which was felt in certain quarters over the spread of Methodism may be 
gained from articles which appeared in the two leading periodicals; see Edinburgh 
Review, 11 (1808). 341-62, and Quarterly Review, 4 (1810). 480-514. 

+8 G. M. Trevelyn, British History in the Nineteenth Century, 1782-1901, London, 
1984, p. 161. 
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It begins to be clear, then, that on entering this charmed circle 
Byron had to a certain extent cut himself off from vital contact 
with the times in which he lived. The unlikelihood that Whig 
society could have given him any very accurate conception of 
the spirit of the new age can be demonstrated by placing the 
way of life led by the poet and his friends over against the 
moral reforms which were then taking effect. ‘The resulting 
contrast brings very vividly before us the shift from Georgian 
to Victorian manners, as a few examples will show. 

Take the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for instance. 
When Byron went up to Cambridge in 1805, the tenor of under- 
graduate life had altered in no important respect for more than 
half a century. This is what the poet wrote about his life at 
Trinity College: 

. .. this Place is the Devil or at least his principal residence. 

They call it the University, but any other Appellation would have 
suited it much better, for Study is the last pursuit of the Society; 
the Master eats, drinks, and sleeps, the Fellows Drink, dispute and 
pun; the Employment of the Under graduates [sic] you will prob- 
ably conjecture without my description. I sit down to write with 
a Head confused with Dissipation which, tho’ I hate, I cannot 
avoid.'* 
In these sentiments one hears echoing the very complaints 
against the two great English universities which had been 
uttered over and over again from the middle of the eighteenth 
century onwards by men as different as Gibbon, Bentham, 
Francis Jeffrey, and Palmerston.” 

Yet, within three years after Byron left Cambridge, the Earl 
of Dudley wrote from Oxford: 

By the bye, I was quite astonished at the change that has taken 
place in Oxford. It is really a hard-working university—a place of 
education. An examination, which till within the last dozen years 
was a mere matter of form—of absurd, ridiculous form—is now a 
most serious and well-conducted business. . . . Idleness is no longer 
reckoned genteel; it is much more the thing to read than to let it 
alone. 

14 Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero, London, 1898-1901, 1. 84-5. 

15 Edward Gibbon, Autobiography, “ Everyman’s Library ” ed., pp. 37-60; Jeremy 
Bentham, Works, ed. John Bowring, Edinburgh, 1843, 10. 36-45; Lord Cockburn, 
Life of Lord Jeffrey, Edinburgh, 1852, 1. 34-49; Philip Guedalla, Palmerston, London 
and New York, 1927, pp. 34-40. See also J. G. Lockhart’s novel about under- 


graduate life at Oxford, Reginald Dalton (1823). Everyone is familiar with Jane 
Austen’s foppish Oxonian, John Thorpe, in Northanger Abbey. 
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There are no riots, no drunkenness (I, of course, mean no habitual 
excess of that kind), and it is counted quite discreditable to be seen 
lounging about at those hours that ought to be given to study. ... 
I regard this as one of the most important national improvements 
that has taken place in my time.” 


By 1818, if not before, this reformation had reached Cambridge; 
for we read in the Journal kept by Byron’s fellow collegian, 
Hobhouse: “The University is getting stricter, I hear.” ” 
Coleridge, contending that the Napoleonic Wars had had a 
sobering effect on the national morale, gave as one proof of this 
opinion, “ the late and present condition of manners and intel- 
lect among the young men of Oxford and Cambridge, the manly 
sobriety of demeanor, the submission to the routine of study in 
almost all, and the zeal in the pursuit of knowledge and 
academic distinction in a large and increasing number.” * 

During this period at least the universities proved to be 
miniature replicas of the outer world. The Methodist and 
Evangelical groups had initiated sweeping moral reforms in 
every direction. As a typical illustration of their success one 
might cite the phenomenon of Sabbatarianism. Thus, the day 
for the opening of the Newmarket Races was changed from the 
Monday to the Tuesday after Easter, so that the gay proces- 
sion to the meeting would not take place on the holy day." 
By the time that Byron had emerged into society, the reform 
agitation was so widespread that if the poet had been more 
conversant with it he might have wondered whether it would 
leave him any of his favorite diversions. Windham and Alford 
might continue to champion the old English sports such as bull- 
baiting, Byron might ride by coach down to Brickhill to see 
Gully battle the Chicken,’ but the religious sects had with 
devastating effect set their faces against all such pastimes. Of 
their success in changing the habits of the miners in the north 
of England, for instance, it has been said: 


1°S. H. Romilly, Letters to “Ivy” from the first Earl of Dudley, London and 
New York, 1905, pp. 182-3. 

17 Hobhouse, op. cit., 2. 99. 

*$ Quoted in W. L. Mathieson, England in Transition, 1789-1832, London, 1920, 
p. 121. 

*° J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Town-Labourer, 1760-1832, London, 1919, 
pp. 235-6. 

*°Sir Denis Le Marchant, Memoir of John Charles Viscount Althorp, Third Earl 
Spencer, London, 1876, p. 141. 
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They fought the evils of drunkenness, gambling, and improvi- 

dence. They took away from the pitman his gun, his dog, and his 
fighting cock. They gave him a frock coat for his posy jacket, 
hymns for his public-house ditties, prayer-meetings for his pay- 
night frolics.?* 
Even milder diversions were thought inadmissible. Zachariah 
Coleman in Mark Rutherford’s The Revolution in Tanner's 
Lane hesitates to go to see Edmund Kean in Othello, because: 
“The theatre and dancing in 1814 were an abomination to the 
Independents.” Now, in May of that year Byron saw Kean 
play Iago. With Zachariah’s radical political sympathies the 
poet would have felt much in common, but he simply would 
not have known what to make of the other’s scruples against 
play-going. Insofar as Byron thought about the matter at all, 
he would probably have agreed with the writers in the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews that the Methodists were try- 
ing to spoil all the fun in life. At any rate he was certainly 
ignorant of the scope and import of a revolution in manners and 
morals which was preparing the way for the Victorian era. 

Where Byron most grievously misjudged his age, however, 
was in the matter of its literary tastes. It is not the present 
purpose to show how the religious revival led by the Metho- 
dists helped consolidate the romantic revolt in literature.** 
More important in the present connection is the fact that the 
forces which were at work to reform the social life of the people 
also conducted a rigid censorship of its reading from which 
even the acknowledged classics were not exempt. 

When Byron was particularly hard-pressed by the broadside 
charges of immorality directed against Don Juan, he invaria- 
bly fell back on one defence. How, he asked, could a nation 
that read the seventeenth-century dramatists and the prose of 
Voltaire, Fielding, and Smollett, possibly pretend to be shocked 
by his own poem without convicting itself of the most arrant 
hypocrisy? ** Here again Byron gives evidence of how com- 


*. E. Welbourne, The Miners’ Unions of Northumberland and Durham, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1923, p. 57. 

*° On this subject, see F. C. Gill, The Romantic Movement and Methodism, 
London, 1937. 

*° For expressions of these sentiments, see Don Juan, Canto 4, st. 98; Letters 
and Journals, 4. 277-8, 366-7; 6. 155-6; and Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. 
John Murray, London, 1922, 2. 90. 
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pletely he was out of touch with the temper of his countrymen. 
Was he aware, for instance, that in 1818, a year before the 
publication of Cantos One and Two of Don Juan, a certain 
Thomas Bowdler had brought out his white-washed version of 
Shakespeare? Had the poet read what the Times had said 
about another of his idols, Voltaire? When the Allies re-entered 
Paris in 1815, this newspaper demanded that the great French- 
man’s effigy be torn down, proclaiming in phrases that were 
presently to be applied to Byron himself: “ We would grind to 
powder the statue of the vain, obscene, heartless, atheistical 
Voltaire.” ** 

There are plenty of indications to show that this outery 
against licentious writing was no mere matter of prudish affecta- 
tion. Walter Scott is the authority for a revealing anecdote 
about his great-aunt, Mrs. Keith of Ravelstone. As a young 
woman she had read Aphra Behn’s novels,.and recalled them 
with so much pleasure that in 1821 she asked to see them again. 
On reperusal, however, she found them disgusting, although, as 
she told Scott, she could remember how sixty years before it 
had been possible to read them in mixed gatherings of the best 
society without causing any offence.”® Methodists and Evan- 
gelicals alike frowned on novels, though a significant exception 
was usually made in favor of Scott. Byron’s impression that 
Fielding and Smollett remained everywhere in vogue is belied 
by another pleasant incident which concerns Lord Macaulay’s 
first venture into print. At the age of fifteen he wrote an anony- 
mous article in praise of fiction, with special attention to Field- 
ing and Smollett. This .effusion he submitted to the Christian 
Observer, of which the editor was his father, Zachary Macaulay, 
one of the leaders of the Clapham Sect. Although the Christian 
Observer was the principal organ of the Evangelicals and 
although the elder Macaulay disapproved of novel-reading, he 
incautiously published the communication, naturally in igno- 
rance of its authorship. This departure from the principles of 
the sect was so radical as to raise a hot clamor of protest 
among the subscribers to the journal.*® So much, then, for 


?4 Quoted in Halévy, op. cit., p. 393. 
*° J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Edinburgh, 1837-8, 
5. 186-7. 


°° Sir G. O. Trevelyan, The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, “The World’s 
Classics” ed., 1. 56-7. 
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Byron’s defence of Don Juan in terms of other writing in the 
same vein. 


Nor should the large demand for Byron’s poems be uncritic- 
ally used to make out a case for the hypocrisy of a reading- 
public which pretended to be scandalized by the works which 
it so avidly bought. It is true that The Corsair sold 10,000 
copies on the day of its publication, and that the demand for 
the third, fourth, and fifth cantos of Don Juan was so great 
that: “ The booksellers’ messengers filled the street in front of 
the house in Albemarle Street, and the parcels of books were 
given out of the window in answer to their obstreperous 
demands.” *? Such sales are certainly impressive; but with the 
increasing literacy of the middle and lower classes in Byron’s 
day they do not indicate, as would have been true two genera- 
tions before, that the poems in question were reaching sub- 
stantially the whole reading-public. Murray’s success with his 
publications dwindles into comparative insignificance beside 
the dissemination of religious works. It is estimated that the 
Religious Tract Society, founded in 1799, had issued four mil- 
lion tracts by 1807, while the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
started by the Evangelicals, distributed 202,580 Bibles in 1813 
alone. In 1808 the subscription to Pietist periodicals had 
risen to between eighteen and twenty thousand monthly, a 
figure considerably higher than was ever attained by either the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Reviews which were published on a 
quarterly basis. The vogue for religious “novels” in this 
period was still more extensive. Legh Richmond’s The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter sold two million copies, and it is questionable 
whether the total demand for Byron’s poems throughout his 
life ever equalled that for a single one of Hannah More’s tracts, 
such as The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain.” 

The fact remains that prior to the publication of Don Juan 
Byron was the most potent literary force in his age: 


°? Memcir and Correspondence of the Late John Murray, ed. Samuel Smiles, 
London and New York, 1891, 1. 413. 

*® For these figures, see: Amy Cruse, The Englishman and his Books in the early 
Nineteenth Century, New York, n.d., pp. 66-9; Halévy, op. cit., p. 390, n.2; 
Edinburgh Review, 11 (1808). 341. On the growth of the reading-public in England, 
see also C.C.F. Greville, A Journal of the Reigns of King George 1V and King 
William 1V, New York, 1875, 1. 204. 
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Even I—albeit I’m sure I did not know it, 

Nor sought of foolscap subjects to be king— 
Was reckoned, a considerable time, 

The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme. 


But Juan was my Moscow, and Faliero ; 
My Leipsic, and my Mont Saint Jean seems Cain ... 


Why did the poet’s star begin to decline with the poem that is 
now usually regarded as his mastepiece? In the light of the 
foregoing there can be no doubt that Byron’s audience was 
scared off by the flippant immorality of his satire. It will be 
answered that such early works as The Bride of Abydos were 
fully as unconventional in subject-matter. This is undeniable, 
but the romantic tone of the Oriental Tales and the first two 
cantos of Childe Harold was irresistibly appealing to an age 
which, for a variety of reasons, sought an outlet from thought 
in feeling. This desire is understandable enough in the deca- 
dent aristocracy whose habitual mood of ennui is so well 
described in Don Juan. Among the lower ranks of society there 
were, in turn, individuals for whom religious experience did 
not provide a satisfactory escape from an existence which the 
industrial revolution was sapping of all its poetry. One such 
individual in revolt against the status quo was Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, who venerated Byron only this 
side idolatry.” Another was Zachariah Coleman, whose reading 
of The Corsair and Lara excited in him emotions which must 
have been shared by the majority of more humble admirers of 
Byron’s early poems: 


The very wildness and remoteness of Byron’s romance was just 
what suited him. It is all very well for the happy and well-to-do to 
talk scornfully of poetic sentimentality. Those to whom a natural 
outlet for their affection is denied know better. They instinctively 
turn to books which are the farthest removed from commonplace 
and are in a sense unreal. Not to the prosperous man, a dweller in 
beautiful scenery, well married to an intelligent wife, is Byron 
precious, but to the poor wretch, say some City clerk, with an 
aspiration beyond his desk, who has two rooms in Camberwell; and 
who before he knew what he was doing made a marriage—well— 
which was a mistake, but who is able to turn to that island in the 


*° January Searle [G. S. Phillips], Memoirs of Ebenezer Elliott, London, 1852, p. 12. 
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summer sea, where dwells Kaled, his mistress—Kaled, the Dark 
Page disguised as a man, who watches her beloved dying . . .*° 


For readers whose admiration of Byron’s poetry was based on 
these grounds, Don Juan could only have come as a disillusion- 
ing experience. “'The dares and evermore dares in the very last 
extremity ” that Zachariah loved were still there, but now they 
were more often than not held up to ridicule, together with so 
much more that made tolerable the actualities of everyday life. 
The Harolds and Giaours and Laras conveyed an infinitely flat- 
tering promise of what man could be under more favorable 
circumstances. Then came Juan to insult man as he was, to 
mock at his pretensions to become something better. At the 
opening of the nineteenth century the atheists and radicals 
were as fanatically serious-minded as the most bigoted defend- 
ers of Church and State. Except when applied to a small 
minority, therefore, no explanation of the opposition to Don 
Juan could very well be less valid than that which attributed 
this hostile reception to cant or hypocrisy. 


3. 


The conclusion to which we have been tending would seem to 
be unavoidable. Leigh Hunt wrote that Byron was the victim 
“of a series of false positions in society.” ** Had the poet 
enjoyed the longer-lived popularity of such another arriviste 
as Thomas Moore, he might in time have revised his estimate 
of the moral temper of his age. Lady Blessington, a good judge 
because of her wide social experience, wrote: 


Byron has not lived sufficiently long in England, and has left it 
at too young an age, to be able to form an impartial and just 


8° Mark Rutherford [W. H. White], The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, ed. Reuben 
Shapcott, London and New York, 1887, pp. 160-1. Zachariah’s fondness for Byron 
was not, however, typical of all Radicals of his class. One suspects that there were 
‘aany who would have agreed rather with Felix Holt’s contemptuous animadversions 
on Byron: “ A misanthropic debauchee, whose notion of a hero was that he should 
disorder his stomach and despise mankind. His corsairs and renegades, his Alps and 
Manfreds, are the most paltry puppets that were ever pulled by the strings of lust 
and pride.” Farther on Felix says of Esther Lyon: “ . she reads Byron also, 
and admires Childe Harold,—gentlemen of unspeakable woes, who employ a hair- 
dresser and look seriously at themselves in the glass.”—George Eliot, Felix Holt, 
the Radical, Boston, 1900, 1. 71-3. 

*\ Leigh Hunt, Autobiography, “The World’s Classics” ed., p. 381. 
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estimate of his compatriots. . . . In his hatred of what he calls cant 
and hypocrisy, he is apt to denounce as such all that has the air 
of severity; and which, though often painful in individual cases, is, 
on the whole, salutary for the general good of society. This error 
of Byron’s proceeds from a want of actual personal observation .. . 
Byron sees not that much of what he calls the usages of cant and 
hypocrisy are the fences that protect propriety, and that they 
cannot be invaded without exposing what it is the interest of all 
to preserve.*” 


Although they approach the matter from slightly different 
angles, Lockhart, Leigh Hunt, and Trelawny were equally 
aware of Byron’s limitations as a critic of English society.** 

Those eight long years of exile which preceded Byron’s death 
emphasized his social prejudices in a way that would never have 
been possible had he remained in England. To us there is some- 
thing tremendously pathetic in the poet’s attempts to keep on 
playing the outmoded role of a Regency dandy for his country- 
men who visited him on the continent. To his acquaintances 
at the time this performance was anything but a sympathetic 
one. Men as widely different at Stendhal, Shelley, and Parry 
took exception to affectations which became increasingly 
ridiculous with the passage of time.** Trelawny, who felt all 
the dislike of one poseur for another, wrote of Byron in his 
rancorous but generally truthful way: 


His conversation was anything but literary except when Shelley 
was near him. The character he most commonly appeared in was 
of the free and easy sort, such as had been in vogue when he was 
in London, and George IV. was Regent; and his talk was seasoned 
with anecdotes of the great actors on and off the stage, boxers, 
gamblers, duelists, drunkards, etc. ..., etc., appropriately garnished 
with the slang and scandal of the day. Such things had all been 
in fashion and were at that time considered accomplishments by 
gentlemen; and of this tribe of Mohawks the Prince Regent was the 
chief, and allowed to be the most perfect specimen. Byron, not 
knowing the tribe was extinct, still prided himself on having 
belonged to it; at nothing was he more indignant than at being 


*? Countess of Blessington, Conversations of Lord Byron, London, 1834, pp. 301-2. 

°° Leigh Hunt, The Feast of the Poets, London, 1815, pp. 128-9 n.; E. J. Trelawny, 
Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author, London, 1878, 1. 97-8; [J. G. Lockhart], 
“Moore’s Life of Byron,” Quarterly Review 44 (1831). 182. 

%*See respectively: Letters and Journals 3. App. 8. 440; The Letters of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen, London, 1909, 2. 910; William Parry, The Last 
Days of Lord Byron, London, 1825, p. 260. 
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treated as a man of letters, instead of as a Lord and a man of 
fashion . . .°5 


Is it any wonder, then, that Byron should have miscalcu- 
lated his adversaries? The clamorously indignant response to 
Don Juan voiced objections far more fundamental than can be 
explained away as the disingenuous cant of a shamefaced aris- 
tocracy. When Murray and his consulting board, composed of 
Scrope Davies, Hookman Frere, Hobhouse, Kinnaird, and 
Moore, discouraged the publication of Cantos One and Two, 
it might have occurred to the poet that the admiring friendship 
which these men entertained for him was the best possible 
guarantee that they had his interests at heart. Too wordly 
themselves to object to the freedom of tone which character- 
izes Don Juan, they were also much better judges of the recep- 
tion which was to be accorded it by the public. Moore’s life in 
Whig drawing-rooms had certainly not prepared him to sympa- 
thize with the incoming order; and yei he felt constrained to 
set down in the preliminary notes for his biography of Byron: 


The freedom of spirit against religion did all very well in Vol- 
taire’s time, before the grand experiment was tried; but since the 
Revolution it has become rather mauvais ton, and of late, fortu- 
nately perhaps for the world, literature has gone rather on the 
other tack.°** 


The reasons which formed the basis for Frere’s recommendation 
that Don Juan should be suppressed were thus recorded by 
Hobhouse: “ First, ‘A friend of freedom should be a friend to 
morality.’ Second, there was preparing a convulsion between 
the religionists and free-thinkers. The first would triumph and 
the latter be extirpated with their works.” * 

Byron was not wholly inattentive to the admonitions and 
recommendations of his better-informed friends at home. The 
retention of his poetic fame with the English public was always 
a consideration of prime importance with him; and sobered by 
the antagonism to the early cantos of Don Juan, he tried to 
make amends in what came after. Juan’s escapades became 
notably less licentious and as the manuscript erasures show, the 
author made many alterations in his language to the end of 


85 Trelawny, op. cit. 1. 39. 
°° Moore, op. cit., p. 410. 87 Hobhouse, op. cit. 2. 109. 
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greater delicacy. But the essential spirit of the epic satire 
remained unchanged; and while we are thankful for this, we 
may well wonder how Byron could ever have thought that his 
work had given offense solely because of verbal indecorum and 
undue latitude of subject-matter. The trouble went much 
deeper than this, as Parry suggests in the following passage: 


Even in that particular, in which perhaps he is most censurable, 
the mockery and scorn with which he sometimes treated the dull 
routine of domestic life, and the matrimonal and domestic virtues, 
he was but the expounder of the practices of that class of society to 
which he belonged, though having somewhat more of hypocrisy 
than he had, they do not so openly state their opinions. In his 
lighter poems, which have been so much censured, no other virtues 
but these are ridiculed. . . . It was his misfortune, I repeat, to be 
nobly born: had that spirit, which so much needed guidance, and 
was so apt to take impressions, been rightly directed in its youthful 
and green state; had it met with anything like congenial spirits, 
or been matured in the calm and well-ordered families of the middle 
ranks, it would never have been polluted with some trifling spots, 
which, in the minds of those who rightly value nothing but domestic 
virtues, have done his character irreparable injury. Unfortunately, 
his enemies and those who have spoken against him with most 
zeal and talent, have been taken from the middling classes.** 


Parry, whose remarkable understanding of Byron makes his 
little book in many ways the most revealing of all contempo- 
rary records of the poet, knew, as the author never did, that 
Don Juan castigated standards of conduct which might pre- 
vail in the aristocracy, but which were not characteristic of 
the vast majority of Englishmen. In the same way the tone of 
cynical persiflage which Byron had adopted for the discussion 
of social conventions was suitable only when addressed to the 
restricted audience assembled at such places as Carlton House, 
where those conventions were most flagrantly flouted. Byron 
spoke incomparably well the language of the haut monde; but 
he would never have been at home in the parlors of trades- 
people or the libraries of country vicars. 

There was cant enough and to spare among the upper classes 
in Byron’s day; but when the writer of Don Juan enlarged this 
accusation to include English society in its entirety, he showed 
how grievously he had misjudged his wider public. The charges 


8 Parry, op. cit., pp. 262-4. 
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of immorality directed at Don Juan were absolutely sincere; 
they expressed the alarm of all those who knew little or nothing 
of the way of life there portrayed, and who, whatever their own 
sins, had never thought that vice was a laughing-matter. On 
the other hand, Byron’s satire was equally sincere in its inten- 
tions. In the environment where he had learned almost all 
that he knew about English society, hypocrisy masked untold 
corruption and in Don Juan he conscientiously set about 
demolishing the false exterior behind which degradation main- 
tained itself in high places. Byron’s error lay in the fact that 
he tried to read to a whole nation the lesson which was meant 
for a delinquent minority. This misconception fully accounts 
for the unfavorable reception of Don Juan, as well as for the 
poet’s surprise, indignation, and disappointment over the seem- 
ingly unmerited harm which his reputation had suffered as the 
result of so well-intentioned an effort. 

Once the scope of Byron’s satire has been duly restricted, 
however, one is still left with the recognition that on his own 
grounds the poet has no equal. He is the only English satirist 
of the nineteenth century who shows himself completely at 
home in excoriating the follies of a privileged class. With Dick- 
ens or Thackeray or Meredith, for instance, we are always 
somehow aware that the assault on the citadel of an irresponsi- 
ble aristocracy is being delivered from the outside. Byron alone 
bores from within. He alone had fully enjoyed the good as well 
as the evil offices of the order which he ridicules. The measure 
of his intimacy with the ways of the great is the timelessly real 
picture of Regency high life displayed in the last six cantos of 
Don Juan. 


Princeton University 








A CONVERSATION WITH BROWNING * 
By Witu1am Lyon PHELPS 


Miss Caroline Chase of Providence, R. I., has been kind 
enough to allow me to print the letter she wrote in 1883 de- 
scribing an interview with Robert Browning. The letter has 
never been printed before and is of importance to students of 
Browning because of the intimate revelation of the poet’s warm- 
heartedness, informality, and good nature. It so happens that 
I am writing this article in the very desk chair in which Brown- 
ing wrote his poems and which Miss Chase saw in the room 
where she had the interview. The chair was sent to me in 
1914 from England by some of my Yale students. 

She was fifteen when she wrote the letter to which I shall 
append a few notes. 


“Tt was Monday morning, the 9th of July, [1883] when we 
went to call on Robert Browning. He lives quite up in the 
northwestern part of London, in one of a semi-circular block of 
houses, 19 Warwick Crescent, built on one side of the street, 
while in front Regent’s Canal broadens out into a little lake. 
There is a small yard in front of the house, with shrubbery. 
Among other shrubs which we saw so often—at Dean Howson’s, 
Dr. Vaughan’s, Bevan Braithwaites’, everywhere in fact—was 
the spotted myrtle with its luxuriant glossy leaves. We were 
shown upstairs to the drawing room. It was a long room with 
beautifully carved wood furniture, tapestry hangings, pictures, 
etc. The windows in front looked over the little lake, and at 
the back were trees. 

“We had barely had time to note all this when Robert 
Browning appeared. A rather short man, well proportioned, 
with white hair—not waving at unkempt length but cut like 
any ordinary mortal’s—and a beard. Blue eyes, full of life 
and kindliness, which yet seemed to look one through and 
through. He seemed a man full and overflowing with life, one 


* We are glad to print this article, submitted to ELH in January, 1943, by the 
late Professor Phelps. 
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who felt ‘the joy of mere living.” He was very cordial, and 
the grasp of his hand did one good. He inquired especially 
for Professor Corson. ‘ He has been very kind; so have all the 
Americans.’ We told him how gladly Americans would receive 
him if he would cross the ocean. ‘ No,’ he said, ‘ It is too late 
in the day for that.’ He spoke of Americans who were in town. 
He had enjoyed meeting Phillips Brooks several times ‘ in 
society ’ and had lately seen President Gilman. 

“He was interested in recalling Father’s previous meeting 
with him at Casa Guidi. ‘So many years ago, alas! alas!’ He 
still had the flowers Father had gathered and pressed for Mrs. 
Browning in Greece. He apologized for his appearance, saying 
he had just come up from his writing, and hadn’t stopped for 
anything. Thereupon we noticed that he was in slippers and 
without a tie. 

“ Speaking of Tennyson’s dramas, Browning said he admired 
Queen Mary and Harold, and had told Tennyson so. Tennyson 
had simply tried to plant a lily where he had had only roses, or 
rather a sunflower where he had had lilies. He had offered us 
one hand full of rich gifts, and now was offering the other, and 
if we didn’t like it so well, we mustn’t forget all that he has 
given us before. 

“Of Tennyson’s taking his degree at Oxford, which Father 
saw, Browning said, ‘ Poor Tennyson was cut to the very heart 
by the fun the boys made of him by crying, “ Did your mother 
call you early, Alfred dear? ” etc.’ So much did Tennyson feel 
it that he refused to go to Cambridge to receive his degree 
there. But boys will have their fun and mean no malice. 
Browning himself seemed rather to enjoy that sort of thing, 
for he told with glee how they treated him at Oxford when he 
went for his degree ‘ only last year.’ They let down ‘a very 
funny caricature of Browning with a great head, a member of 
the Browning Society standing by and a reader on his knees 
before him begging him, “Oh Mr. Browning, do tell us the 
meaning of your poems.”’ Then when, his degree received, he 
was sitting in state among the doctors, down came a red cotton 
nightcap, but it missed Browning’s head for which it was in- 
tended, and lighted on the Reverend caput of a doctor of 
divinity. The offender was to have received what we vulgarly 
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call a ‘ wigging’ for all this but Browning went and begged 
him off, saying it would spoil all his pleasure in the occasion. 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘ they meant no harm.’ It was too solemn an 
affair, like a Roman triumph there was a man up there making 
a long Latin speech about him, with egregius, and all that, and 
the boys were quite right in giving a little reminder. ‘Come 
now, old fellow, don’t take it too much in earnest.’ 

“At one time in a pause of the conversation my father 
smiled. ‘What are you smiling at, Dr. Chase?’ ‘At your 
pleasant expression.’ Whereupon we all enjoyed a hearty laugh. 
In speaking of authors altering their works Browning said he 
seldom did it for what was the use, for there was probably some 
reason for what came into one’s mind first. 

“We started to go for we had made a respectably long call, 
but Browning detained us. He wished to show us some things, 
a picture of the room at Casa Guidi, some pictures of his son, 
who was now in Paris, a head of an old Italian woman, and 
Browning’s dearest friend—a Frenchman, Mr. Milsand, to 
whom Sordello is dedicated—a head full of life and enthusiasm. 
His boy pleased him very much, he said, he was always a good 
boy, but he feared he would not work very hard. Now, how- 
ever, he was doing very good work. He had lately taken up 
sculpturing and there was a bronze head of his at the Academy 
Ex. which had been much praised. He was naturally delicate, 
but by exercise had made himself into a stronger man than he 
was intended to be. He had learned to row on the little lake 
and had rowed at Oxford so much as to interfere with his books. 

“There were marble, busts, by Story, of Browning, Mrs. 
Browning, and their son, made at about the time when my 
father had seen them. That of the boy, a delicate curly-headed 
child, was made for Mrs. Browning, but she only saw it in the 
clay, when she was much pleased with it. 

“He took us downstairs to the dining room, where were 
quaint old Italian pictures and portraits of the two Brownings. 
When I was looking at Mrs. Browning’s sensitive drooping face 
with the thick dark curls, I felt Browning’s eyes keenly on me, 
as though he were asking how I felt towards her, but so much 
did it seem as though he could read one’s mind that I felt sure 
he knew my love of her, and words seemed quite unnecessary. 
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Then, best of all, he took us into his own growlery back of the 
dining room, and looking into the garden. A room full of the 
three Brownings. But for the tender and beautiful emotion 
with which Browning spoke of his wife, it would almost have 
seemed as though she might come in at any moment. There 
was her long leather chair, on which we could well imagine her, 
‘that great brow, and the small hand propping it,’ her low table 
with the desk on which all her works had been written. Then 
there were her books too, little pocket editions of the Greek 
classics, full of her notes in a small delicate hand. A table in 
the centre of the room was covered with Browning’s letters 
and papers and his writing desk stood on it. ‘ Nothing very 
valuable in itself,’ he said, but he thought a good deal of it for 
it had been his father’s and he had written all his works on it. 

“There was a painting of Robert Barrett Browning at work, 
a half back view of a slender young man. Two large early 
paintings of his were on the wall, a Flemish cobbler and his 
wife, which George Eliot had greatly admired and wished to 
have, and a recent portrait of his father. 

“ Over the door hung ‘ Poor Page’s’ portrait of Browning on 
which so much pains and labor had been wasted, for the fine 
portrait had been painted on a background of bitumen, and is 
now sadly blackened and spoiled. 

“The bell rang, and Browning shut the door, saying, ‘ We 
will exclude the less worthy.’ 

“ Over the mantel hung Rossetti’s India ink sketch of Tenny- 
son, a young man reading Maud to Mrs. Browning, with the 
words written above, ‘I hate .. . etc.,’ as Browning imitated 
Tennyson’s reading. 

“The visitors proved to be Mr. Story, the sculptor, and a 
young Mr. Paine. Browning insisted on our going up for a few 
minutes to see Mr. Story whom Papa had met in Florence. 
Story is a tall, slender man with sparkling blue eyes and full 
of fun. They seemed to have come to see the poet’s sister, 
Sarianna Browning. We only stayed a few minutes, and when 
we went Browning insisted on escorting me downstairs, and 
watched us through the gates.” 


Miss Chase’s father who took her to call on the poet, was a 
distinguished man. He was a member of the last class to enter 
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Harvard required to read the entire New Testament in Greek 
before being admitted. Thomas Chase was a classical scholar, 
famous in Europe and America; he was professor at Harvard 
and then President of Haverford College. As both Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning were Greek scholars, he had pleasant interviews 
with them in Rome and Florence, and his daughter, Caroline, 
at the age of fifteen, was devoted to the poetry of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. After his wife’s death, nothing pleased Browning more 
than meting people who preferred his wife’s poetry to his 
own—a sure road to his heart. 

It has always seemed strange to me when Browning was so 
devoted to Greek literature that he had never seen Greece. 
My friend, Professor Tarbell, asked him in 1889 if he had been 
in Athens, and Browning replied, “ Ah! thou stick’st a dagger 
in me.” 

Not only does this letter give a very intimate view of Brown- 
ing, but it shows a characteristic difference in temperament 
between Browning and his great contemporary, Tennyson. 
Tennyson was almost abnormally sensitive to criticism ex- 
pressed orally or in writing, and he was never amused by 
jokes about himself. When on one occasion, after saying that 
he used to get up at five o’clock and smoke his pipe and the 
visitor said, “ The earliest pipe of half-awakened bard,” satiriz- 
ing his line, “The earliest pipe of half-awakened bird,” he 
showed no appreciation. I have two burlesques of Tennyson 
and Browning that appeared in “ Vanity Fair” while they 
were alive, Tennyson in 1871 and Browning in 1875. Tenny- 
son is represented standing with spectacles on his nose, tall 
silk hat on his head, and wearing his clothes “ cynically loose,” 
as Carlyle described him. He has an extremely dissatisfied 
expression. Browning is standing with his shoulders thrown 
back, evidently indoors at a club or a drawing room, with his 
hands in his pockets engaged in vivacious and cheerful con- 
versation. There was this difference between the two men. 
Thus it was quite natural that Browning was highly amused 
by the antics of the undergraduates whereas Tennyson was so 
offended that he refused to take another honorary degree. 

The custom, at Oxford and Cambridge, of “ making fun ” by 
the undergraduates of the candidates for honorary degrees is so 
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incomprehensible to the average American that a word must be 
said about it. Suppose at an American university Commence- 
ment distinguished statesmen, military officers, poets and 
novelists were burlesqued and made ridiculous by undergradu- 
ates during the ceremonies? But this has been done at Oxford 
and Cambridge, I believe, for more than a hundred years; and 
is regarded by the students as a sacred privilege, and does not 
mean anything more insulting than giving national heroes pet 
names—like “‘ Bobs ” for Earl Roberts, really a sign of affec- 
tion. Browning’s Red Cotton Nightcap Country had appeared 
in 1873, but evidently the University audience appreciated the 
joke on it nine years later. It was natural that such a prank 
should amuse Browning and offend Tennyson. Browning was 
a man of the world and was so great a diner-out that Tennyson 
told him, “ Browning, you will die in a dress suit.” Tennyson 
lived in the country and loved solitude. 

The Frenchman, Milsand, was the most intimate male friend 
Browning ever had. It was he who patched up the terrible 
quarrel between Browning and Annie Thackeray, Thackeray’s 
daughter. She told me that because she mentioned to a group 
of ladies that Browning was going to marry again he would not 
speak to her for months, but it was Milsand who brought about 
a reconciliation. It was in the Collected Edition of Browning’s 
Works, 1863, that Sordello was first dedicated to “J. Milsand 
of Dijon.” 

The India ink sketch of Tennyson made by Rossetti which 
Miss Chase saw on that memorable visit was done by Rossetti 
in 1855 in a room in London where were gathered together Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning, Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and his brother, William Michael. Tennyson sat on a 
sofa reading Maud aloud with the tears running down his 
face, and Rossetti made the striking pen-and-ink sketch. After 
he had finished, Browning read aloud Fra Lippo Lippi. Both 
poems had been published that very year, 1855. On my visit to 
the house where Browning died in Venice, in 1904, this pen-and- 
ink sketch was hanging on the wall of the room where he died. 
Later I believe it became the property of the late A. Edward 
Newton. 

Professor Hiram Corson of Cornell was known for his en- 
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thusiasm for Browning. So, curiously enough, was Mark Twain, 
who said he could make Browning so clear by reading him 
aloud (which he continually did) that even Browning could 
understand him. Browning’s son, called “ Pen,” whom I knew, 
was an artist, and in Venice I saw many of his pictures. “ Poor 
Page’s portrait ” refers to the American painter, William Page, 
who spent some years in Italy where he was regarded as the 
leading American painter. He unfortunately was obsessed by 
a false theory of tone, so that his portraits soon faded. 
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